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New Enetano Murua 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


$24,252,828.71 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1894 
DB we . 22,217,399+94 


LIABILITIES 


$2,035,428.77 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 

Annvat Casn distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren 
der and poids » insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B, TURNER.., Asst. Sec 


OFFICE OF 


LEND A HAND, 


We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each, 


FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest. 
Etching — size 11x16 inches. 

REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching — size 
11x16 inches 


TWILIGHT, by Joseph Farquharson. 
An elegant copy. Heliotype — 
22x28 inches. 


LENDING A HAND, by E. 


Heliotype — 22x28 inches 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un- 
usually good portrait. Heliotype— 
size 20x24. 


Renouf 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club- 
rooms, &c, 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
Postage or express extra, 


Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now pub- 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
For the higher educa. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. fon ‘oP Sosne women, 


baildings unsurpassed tor comfort and health, Twenty- 
five acres—twelve iu grove ;lake for rowing and skating. 
Classical and general course of study ; also. preparatory 
and optional. Year commences Sept. 11, 1885. Apply to 
tss IDA ©. ALLEN, Principai, Bradford, Mase 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. HA.e. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


EDITORIAL. ; , , i 
COMMENT ON EVENTS OF TOo-DAy., 
CupBa. By Edward E. Hale. 
WILLIAM HENRY FURNESS. 

One Hundred and Twenty-five. 


Francis Adams. 
LITERATURE, 
REVIEWS OF RECENT’ 
THE MAGAZINES. 
NOTES ABOUT BooK-MAKING. 
SCIENCE. Conducted by John Ritchie, Jr. 
THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY. 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 
SHIFTING RESPONSIBILITY 
¥ ART AND ARTISTS. 
Picror IGNOTUS 
OPERA. , 
WALTER DAMROSCH'S SEASON 
THE OFFICE CAT. By Dorothy Lundt 
DRESS. Conducted by Emma V. Sheridan 
COATS AND BODICES 
THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


Conducted by E. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 
Harcourt Street. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 
Mass. Institute of 
Saas. 


30STON CAMERA Cyi.UB. 50 Bromfield 


Old State House. 
NATURAL HiIsrory. 


SOSTONIAN SOCIETY. 
BOSTON SOCIETY OF 
and Boylston Streets. 
to 5, free. 
BOSTON SCIENTIFIC 
Tuesday, February 1 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Room, 1oo periodicals 
to 2.30 P.M. 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
Lectures, Saturdays, 11 A.M 


SOCIETY. 


March 24-27. 
New ENGLAND 
regular meeting, Wednesday, March 4. 


Appieton Streets. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
February 13. 


Rev. John (. Palfrey 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 
We 
photographs, size 11 x 14 inches, 


have had a few very fine 


made from a very excellent portrait, 
which we offer at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


The WILLIAMS... 
am TYPEWRITER 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 





A Very Short Story. 
The Battle of Bunker Hill from a Strategic Point of 


Conducted by Philip I 


Barton Chapter. 
Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. | 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, February 12. 
Rooms,g Park Street. 
rechnology, Monday, February ro, 8 p.m. ; 
dent of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia, will present a paper entitled Ascents near 
Annual Reception at Hotel Vendome, Friday, February 14,8 to 11 
Shoe Excursion, Bartlett, N. H., leaves Boston, Friday, February 21 
Street. ] 
3 P.M., of a collection of photographic views, taken in 
loaned by Mr. Walter G. Chase, also a series of Flash Light Studies by Miss Bertha Loth- 
rop, of the Phot graphic Society of Philadelphia, Pa. 1 


SOCIETY. 
February 8, Seeds and their Adulterations, by Gilbert H 
Hicks; February 15, Some Scale Insects, by L. 


HIsToric-GENEALOGICAL 


CONTENTS 
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By Edward E. Hale 
View. By Charles 


Conducted by Albert White Vorse. 
PUBLICATIONS, 


Conducted by Elizabeth P. Goodrich 


Hale 


G. Sutherland. 


Calendar of the Societies. 


St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 


Next regular 
Mr. Edwin 


meeting, at 
S. Balch, Presi- 
PM, Snow 


Exhibition, February s-1s, 10 A.M. to 


Fiji, Australia, Ceylon, and Suez, 


No tickets required 


Next regular meeting, Tuesday, February 11. 


Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 


Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 
Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. 
419 Washington 


Street O4th corporate meeting, 


53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 


Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. 


O. Howard, M.S. Spring Exhibition, 


Society. No.18 Somerset Street. Next 


PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLass, Parker Memorial Building, Corner of Berkeley and 
Sunday, February 9, 12.15 P.M. 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Next regular meeting, Thursday, 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 
TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 
6.45 

9. 


9.00 
11.30 


3.0 
P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 


7.00 to Chicago. 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION for 
Troy and Albany. 
A. M. EXPRESS, 
CAR for Troy. 
A. M. Sundays only for Troy 
and Albany stopping at all sta- 
tions. 
A. M. ACCOMMODATION 
for Troy and Albany and Sara- 
toga. 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL, 
o 0 A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 

. lows Falls. 

ll 0 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 

+ Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal- 

3 05 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
° Rutland, Vt. 

7 0 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
° Sleeping Car to Montreal. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 

cation. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 

Dec. 16, 1895. Boston, Mass. 
EMPLOYERS. 

The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. heir applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 

HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 
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USEFUL WINTER Gowns, 


Ww? ILLENS of wide diag 
lightly woven that y 
not heavy, yet are of pur 
that makes them warm a: 
to the touch, says Harp: 
are chosen for useful win: 
There are so many ways 
ening up black gowns | 
that almost every one ch 
wool gowns in black. W 
fora woman of forty or 
they are very well set up | 
gathered taffeta, the 
silk black, the flowers | 
clover, or roses, or petun 
and softened in the 
waist is a short fitted « 
back and on the sides, y 
fulness pleated in each s 
belt-line, and the open 
pointed, then turned back 
of the wool stitched onl: 
the edge. There ar 
one matching the vest, 
satin ribbon with a larg 
back. The sleeves dt 
top to the elbow, and 
cuffs turned back and fa 
taffeta satin, 
The full skirt is untrimn 
Shades of yellow seer 
turtium are much used 
lars and vests of black 
not only by brunettes, but 
Sometimes a yoke of écr 
yellow satin is preferred t 
more youthful gowns, and th 
waist is made to hook 
the left side or in the 
another fancy even for 
women is white satir 
stock with black dresses, 
color being a brooch 
amber, topaz, or turque 
case the front of the w: 
box pleats 


ore 
s! 


wea' 


Or as 


large 
lengthwise band 
bon, which may be cross« 


Se] il 
ot wi 
sale I : . : > f . 
vais Dy insertions ot crea 
lace, or by three or four 
ribbon an inch wide. 


A LAND WITHOUT DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

APAN is a land, says the Popul 
Science News, 

domestic animals, _ It is tl 

which strikes the.stranger so forc 

in looking upon Japanese 

There are no cows —the Japanese 

neither drinks milk -nor eats meat 

There are but few horses, and theseare 

imported mainly for the use of thef 

eigners, The freight cars in 

city streets are pulled and pu 

coolies, and the pleasure carriagt 

are drawn by men. ‘There 

few dogs, and these are neil! 

as watch dogs, beasts of burder 

in hunting except by foreig 
There are no sheep in 

wool is not used in clothing 

cotton being the staples. 

no pigs— pork 

article of diet, and lard is 

in cooking. There are n 

mules or donkeys. Wild 

there are, however, and in part 

bears of an enormous si1Z¢ 

these Mr. Finck saw stuilé 

museum, he describes as 

an ox.” Bh 
Besideanotherstuffed museum des 

is preserved in alcohol the 

body of a child the bear 

just before being killed. 

course, is acquainting th 

with the use of animals. 

has cavalry horses, ana 

drag the field guns. The 

also, in obvious imitation 

pean royalties, is an exper! 

woman and saddle horses 

for her use. 


wtele nent 
with 


lanascapes 


snea 


is an 
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HE enormous over-subscription 
| of the new 4 per cent loan, is 
‘he most important and impressive 

incial event of this generation in 
It is a surprise 
even the most sanguine prophets 

uutcome of the government’s 
When the offer was made, 
amonth ago—and it would 
ive been made but for the 
ssure of public opinion condemn 


United States. 


ther private sale of bonds 


, syndicate—it was not regarded 
wiih great favor at Washington, and 


t Y 


mations of failure were heard 
from persons close to the 


sovernment. As time passed and 
itions of public interest ap- 
red, no one even then imagined 
six times the full amount of 


$100,000, would be subscribed ; 

and the announcement at the opening 
the bids on Wednesday was as 

stonishing as it was gratifying. 





fisthe most remarkable illustra- 

tion of the resources of the 
American people that has been seen 
nee the civil war. And it is the 
more remarkable for the reason that 

consideration of sentiment en- 
ered into the affair; it was a simple 
Patriotism to a 
alge extent sustained the war loans. 
Yhen the people of France put in 
intir money to pay the enormous 
var indemnity exacted by Germany 
tuirty years ago, they were inspired 
y national pride. In the case of 
te new United States loan, the 
people simply took a good thing 
vhich their government offered them. 
That the people did this with such 
wacrity and so heartily is a welcome 
tvidence of the entire confidence 
tin the stability of the credit of 
us great republic. 


matter of business. 





her price at which the loan has 

been placed is satisfactory, all 
“€ circumstances being considered. 
‘ne syndicate which took the loan 
wa year ago paid 104.75. To get 
“1yofthe new bonds, Mr. Morgan 
~ his associates had to bid 110.68 ; 
“at is, to pay nearly six dollars 
tore foreach $100 bond. All the 
"st of the bids which were accepted 
* above these figures. But it is 
” the financial results, so much as 
moral influence, that gives this 
_ subscription its importance. 
‘IS accepted here at home as an 
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evidence of the soundness of the 
financial and business situation, and 
abroad it is recognized as another 
proof that the American people is a 
very great people indeed. 





ty enterprise of an importance 
which cannot at once be esti 
mated in its effect upon industries 
in this part of the country is figured 
in the bill entitled ‘An act to en 
courage the manufacture and sale 
of cheap coke and gas,’ which has 
just been introduced in the Legisla- 
ture, The project, in effect, is to 
bring to Massachusetts the advan- 
tages enjoyed through the bounty of 
nature by Pittsburg and other cities 
at the westward in natural gas, and 
by the entire southwest in cheap 
coal and coke. ‘The great burden 
of New England manufacturing 
industry is the price of fuel. We 
have no coal beneath our own soil ; 
it must be brought from afar; and 
the charges of transportation add 
enough to the cost of production, 
in these days of close competition,to 
turn the balance against our manu 
facturers in certain lines. ‘The 
decadence of the iron industry in 
this part of the country is a familiar 
instance; while the furnaces which 
have disappeared from New England 
have started up all over the South 
where cheap fuel is close at hand. 
M* Henry M. Whitney, who 
originates this enterprise, pro- 
poses to bring here the bituminous 
coal produced by the Cape Breton 
mines of his company, and to trans- 
form it into coal at convenient 
points on the seacoast. ‘This is what 
is done in thégreat coal and iron 
producing sections of the South. 
3ut in the Southern coking industry 
no account is taken of the gas; this 
is considered a by-product and is 
allowed to goto waste. Mr. Whitney 
proposes to make coke amd gas— 
or gas and coke, each being regarded 
as a main product of the process ; 
the gas to be distributed to manu- 
facturing centres, or to towns, 
through pipe lines, just as natural 
gas is distributed in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, or as crude petroleum is 
sent from the oil-fields to the sea- 
board. ‘Thus will the coal of Nova 
Scotia, transformed into the more 
cleanly and efficient gas and coke, 
supply the power to turn the wheels 
of manufacture in New England, and 
perhaps relight the fires in our 
extinguished blast furnaces. 





F this project were brought for- 
ward by an unknown man, it 
undoubtedly would be received with 
distrust or scouted as chimerical. 
Rut Mr. Whitney has a record of 
success in large undertakings which 
commands confidence for this novel 
enterprise. The genius for adminis- 
tration which brought order out of 
chaos in the street railway system 
of Boston, which in two years revo- 
lutionized the transportation of 
passengers in our streets and substi 





tuted electricity for horse-power, 
giving Boston the largest and prob- 
ably the best street railway system 
in the world, can — if any can 
the problem of cheap fuel for this 
section. 


solve 


“SINCE the last national census 

was taken—in nearly 
six years ago—many of the states 
have made their decennial enumera 
tions, and considerable changes in 
the movement of population are to 
be noted in these later figures. In 
a general way, it is seen that the 
centre of population has _ probably 
moved eastward. For a hundred 
years, this centre has been travel. 
ling in the other direction, moving 
toward the West as the settlement 
and development of the states and 
territories in that section have 
advanced. If it has really turned, 
as the state censuses seem to indi- 
cate, the causes of the change are 
not far to seek. ‘The depression of 
the silver mining industry has turned 
many away from the silver states, 
while the tendency of immigration 
to crowd our great eastern cities has 
been very noticeable during the 
same period, 
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WILLIAM HENRY FURNESS. 


HE death of the venerable Dr. 
Furness is felt in all parts of 
the country. He has not been one 
of those clergymen who move much 
from place to place; but what he 
has written has sunk deep into the 
hearts of men and women of con- 
science and intelligence, and has 
re-appeared in their lives and in 
their work. Modest as he was, he 
would have been indeed surprised 
had any angel given to him an ad- 
equate sense of the power which he 
has exerted. By those who knew 
him personally, he is remembered 
as the most tender and sympathetic 
of friends, a man who gave his life 
to others with entire simplicity. He 
enjoyed society, and well he might, 
for he was in no circle which was 
not the more spirited because he 
was there. 

In the critical periods of the anti- 
slavery reformation, Dr. Furness, 
with absolute steadiness, showed 
himself as the friend of the slave, in 
a community which at that time 
was not friendly to him. The force 
of his character and the persistency 
of his statements commanded respect 
even though respect were unwilling. 
All this, to those who knew him, 
seemed absolutely natural. He did 
not know what the word fear meant, 
if duty called upon him, and serenely 
he passed on, in the way of duty, 
almost ignorant of the criticisms 
which were hurled upon him. 

He has enjoyed a serene old age, 
and has made others enjoy it. Ready 
and willing to die, he has been as 
ready and willing to live. And in 
these last years of his life, as much 
as ever, his presence has given 
delight to the large circle of his 
friends. 
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CUBA. 


A* long ago as last August, we 
ventured in this column to 
recommend to the executive a con- 
ciliatory policy towards Spain in 
regard to the island of Cuba, which 
would save the honor of our old ally, 
would restore peace to Cuba, and 
would protect the large interests 
which capitalists of the United 
States, and indeed all our citizens, 
have in the prosperity of that island. 
I ventured to say that it would be 
possible for the two nations to hold 
a united protectorate over Cuba, 
without the necessity of Spain main- 
taining an expensive garrison there, 
and without the risk of brigandage 
under the pretence of revolution. 
We reminded our readers that in 
1825 the government of the United 
States offered privately to the king 
of Spain a loan of one hundred 
million dollars, and that Cuba should 
be a pledge for its repayment. ‘The 
government might well offer Spain 
at this moment a loan of twice that 
amount, with the same pledge for its 
repayment. There is no need, as 
there is no wish, of any formal annex- 
ation of Cuba to this nation. All 
that this nation wants is peace in 
Cuba. Peace could be secured in 
Cuba by any arrangement by which 
the people of Cuba could direct 
their own administration, much as 
Canada directs its own administra- 
tion now. It would be easy for the 
Spanish government to arrange such 
a system of autonomy, as it has 
been easy for the queen of Great 
Britain to arrange such a system of 
autonomy for the great Dominion 
of Canada. 

And for ours.lves, as we do not 
need nor care for any annexation of 
Canada closer thamthat Which exists 
now, we need not need nor care for 
any annexation of Cuba closer than 
what exists now. What we need, 
and what we care for, is peace in 
Cuba. This peace would be estab- 
lished by a joint protectorate, in 
which the United States should have 
an equal share, or, if the Spanish 
government saw fit, by a protector- 
ate in which we should have the 
only responsibility. / 

We referred at that time to a 
private letter of November, 1825, 
from Mr. Alexander H. Everett, who 
was then our minister at Madrid, to 
President Adams, detailing a conver- 
sation with the Spanish minister of 
foreign affairs of that time. He said: 
“IT thought it not improbable that the 
government of the United States 
would make a considerable loan to 
that of Spain, and on favorable 
terms, on condition that Spain would 
consent toa temporary cession, in 
deposit, of the island of Cuba, ac- 
companied with a delivery of posses- 
som... ...2 3...\gom- that my 
remarks had made a pretty strong 
impression on Mr. Zea...... I 
have since been informed that Mr. 
Zea took a written note of what I 
said, and I learn that the Duke del 
Infantado [his successor], found 
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these notes among Mr. Zea’s papers, 
and concluded from them that a 
serious negotiation was actually 
going on for the cession of Cuba.” 

In another portion of the letter 
to Mr. Adams, which we did not 
then quote, Mr. Alexander Everett 
made the following very sensible 
statement: 

“It seems to follow, as a neces- 
sary conclusion, that it is the policy 
and duty of the United States to 
endeavor to obtain possession of 
the island immediately in a peace- 
able way. If they do not succeed 
in this, it is morally certain that 
they will be forced, at no very 
distant period, to effect the same 
object in a more invidious manner, 
and at the risk of embroiling them- 
selves with some of the great powers 
of Europe. The principal question, 
therefore, is whether any considera- 
tion could be presented to the 
Spanish Ministry of a nature to 
induce them to cede the island. If 
this were possible, it would appear 
to be the policy of the United 
States to commence the negotiation 
without delay. Viewing ti:e subject 
in this light, and recollecting at the 
same time the great financial em- 
barrassments under which the 
Spanish government is now labor 
ing, it has occurred to me that the 
offer of a considerable loan, on con- 
dition of a temporary cession of the 
island in deposit as security for the 
payment of it, would be as likely to 
succeed as any proposition that 
could be made upon the subject. 
‘The interest might be made payable 
out of the revenues of the island, 
which are said to amount to between 
four and five millions of dollars, and 
if the money were not paid within a 
pretty long limited time, complete 
sovereignty might vest in the United 
States. Considering the character 
of the Spanish Government, and 
their general system of administra- 
tion, a kind, accom- 
panied with an immediate delivery 
of possession, would be equivalent, 


cession of this 


as respects us, to a direct cession of 
the whole sovereignty. In the view 
of the Spanish Government, it might 
perhaps wear a more agreeable 
aspect. 

* A second advantage to Spain 
would be the assurance of retaining 
the island in the event of repaying 
the loan. Whatever confidence the 
Spanish government may affect in 
the results of their colonial system, 
it is impossible that they should not 
be aware toa certain extent of the 
great danger to which they are ex 
posed of losing the island. They 
may not be so fully satisfied as most 
foreigners are, of the moral impossi- 
bility that they would be able to pay 
down 15 0r 20 millions of dollars 
twenty years hence, and might, 
therefore, regard a transaction of 
this kind as considerably increasing 
their assurance of a continued pos- 
session of Cuba. Such, in fact, 
would be the probable effect of it, if 
we suppose the Spanish Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding their affected 
determination ever to surrender 
their rights, to intend, nevertheless, 
in secret, to recognize the colonies 
after a few years, should things go 
on in their present course. Suppos- 
ing this to be their policy, they 
would obtain, by ceding the island 
to us in the way I have suggested, a 
complete assurance of the continued 
possession of it from the moment 
when the delivery to the United 
States was effected. This tempo- 
rary transfer would secure it from 
the danger of attack or internal 
convulsion while it lasted, and upon 
the recognition of the colonies 
Spain would without difficulty obtain 
from them a much larger indemnity 
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in money than would be necessary begun to wish that he had not 


to ransom the island. It is not, 
however, probable that Spain now 
intends to recognize the colonies at 
no very distant period. These con- 
siderations might nevertheless be 
presented to her, and, being ex- 
tremely obvious and cogent, might 
perhaps make an impression.” 
These considerations are, of 
course, not precisely those which 
our minister in Spain would present 
to the Spanish government today. 
But they certainly suggest an honor- 
able policy, open both tothe United 
States and to Spain, which would be 
crowned with the blessings of peace 
for Cuba and that part of the world 
which is concerned with Cuba. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE. 

A VERY SHORT STORY, BY EDWARD E. HALE. 
66 AM very sorry, George, but 
this was really what she said.”’ 

These were the words of Florence 
Larkin to her brother. George had 
entrusted her with that difficult com- 
mission, to find out why Gertrude 
was off-and-on with him — why she 
was sometimes so cordial and sweet, 
and sometimes so distant. And poor 
Florence had to explain to George 
that Gertrude had virtually said that 
he was too commonplace. She could 
not marry a man that nobody knew, 
and nobody talked about. He was 
good, he was successful, he was 
kind, he was everything that Miss 
Edgeworth would require in one of 
her novels; but he did not attract 
people’s attention. Nobody ever 
heard of George Larkin. 

After Florence had explained this 
in the minutest way possible, twice, 
George seemed to understand what 
she was talking about. 
want to see 
in the newspapers ?”’ 

“I should not say that,” said Flor- 
ence. 

‘Does she want 


‘ Does she my name 


me to ride down 
Broadway in plate armor, and nail 
on the doors of Trinity a notice that 
she is the prettiest girl in the world ?” 

*“She did not say so,” said Flor- 
ence. 

‘* Does she want to see me more ?’ 

“ T should think you would do bet- 
ter if you went there less,” said Flor- 
ence. 

“If all she wants is to have me 
talked about, she shall have her 
way!” And George Larkin flounced 
out of the room. 


II. 


Cen days after, as Gertrude Clark 
came down, rather late,to her break- 
fast, the servant brought in a pile of 
letters on thesalver. Gertrude’s lit- 
tle sister counted them; there were 
twenty-three. ‘What in the world 


‘has happened?” said she. 


The little sister cut them open, 
and Gertrude read : 

Dear Miss Clark :—TI think you know Mr. 
George Larkin? Will you have the kind- 
ness to put his address on the note enclosed > 

Dear Miss Clark: —Do you know your 
friend Mr. Larkin well enough to ask him 
to come round to our reception? It is very 
informal, but we shall be so pleased to see 
him 


Dear Miss Clark :—I am so annoyed that 
I forget Mr. Larkin’s first name. I want to 
send him a card for our party May I 
trouble you for his address ? 

Twenty-three notes,that contained 
such references to George! 

Yet, for these ten days past,George 
had not sent her—no, nota carna- 
tion. He did send hera note to ex- 
cuse himself from driving with her 
in the Park. He was not even at 
her aunt’s regular family party, where 
he had begged her to have him in- 
vited. George had wholly dropped 
out of her life; and Gertrude had 


dropped out. 
If. 


The reader shall know what had 
happened. The reader shall know 
how a nice girl may be suddenly 
waked up to find that her lover is 
not the unimportant person which,in 
his humility, he had made her be- 
lieve, The reader shall know how 
one young man got himself named 
from one end of a continent to an- 
other. 

All this happened in a very large 
city of two million people, which is 
the capital of a very large country, 
which country is next to the republic 
of Altruria. 

This country was governed partly 
by the principles of the nation of 
Altruria, partly by the principles of 
the devil, and partly by a sort of 
happy-go-lucky system which had 
worked very well for a hundred 
years. In the course of the happy- 
go-lucky arrangements, it found it- 
self in a scrape for the sort of ready 
money that it wanted. It had some 
ready money, which people did not 
much like; and it wanted some ready 
money made of beaten gold. And 
so the chief magistrate of this happy- 
go-lucky country had issued his pro 
posals for what wascalled a ‘ popu- 
lar loan.’ 

Nobody knew very well how the 
popular loan was to be taken up, 
but everybody was quite sure that 
his next-door neighbor had better 
subscribe to it. People went so far 
as to say how much Mr. Jones ought 
to subscribe, and how much the 
Widow Smith ought to subscribe. 
But, up tillthe moment when Ger- 
trude sent that unkind message to 
George by Florence, nobody knew 
very well how.the thing going 
to turn out. It might be that the 
popular loan would all be taken up by 
a set of sharpers, or it might be that 
it would not be takenat all. _ It 
might be that it would be a very un- 
popular loan. And everybody was 
very curious to see. 

here was once an occasion when 
allthe nations ofthe world agreed 
that every person in the world 
should scream, as loud as he could, 
at a particular instant of time. When 
the instant came, there was a horri- 
ble stillness over the mundane crea- 
tion. For everybody, instead of 
screaming himself, had listened to 
hear somebody else scream, and no 
one screamed but a dumb man in 
China and a deaf woman in the 
Sandwich Islands. 

It was something like this about 
the popular loan. But at last the 
great day came when, at Washing- 
ton, they opened the bids. 

Now the credit of this nation was 
pretty good and pretty bad. In 
very bright, gilt-edged times, it could 
borrow money at less than three 
per cent. In those times, when 
there was trouble about the sort of 
money that it would give and take, 
it generally had to pay four dollars 
on one hundred and four dollars ; 
that isto say, its four per cents 
were placed at 104. The different 
sharpers and the different old ladies, 
the men and women who had been 
coaxed up to subscribing in differ- 
ent ways were in general sending in 
their bids at 105 and 106 and 107. 

But when at Washington the bids 
were opened, the weary clerks hear- 
ing ‘105 7-9,'‘ 104 11-12,’ till they 
went almost to sleep as they wrote 
down the scarcely varying numbers 
—all of a sudden a bolt fell, like 
lightning from Jupiter. The read- 
ing clerk, almost as sleepy as the 
rest, cried out : 

“One hundred and twenty-five! 
Mr. George Larkin of New Bedlam 


was 
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offers 125 for ten bonds of th 
issue |” — 

Every sleepy clerk 
started up in amazemen; 
Mr. George Larkin ?’ 
was entered as by far}! 
in the calendar. 

IV. 

The next evening e\ 
that great empire, which 
from ocean to ocean. } 
phy of Mr. George Lar| 
biographies were mad 
from the informatio: 
directory of New Bed! 
them, therefore. des 
George Larkin as the 
the Varieties. Anot} 
Mr. George Larkin 
a profitable thread-a: 
ness in the lower war 
lam. Another said t! 
Larkin had won his d 
reporter for the press 
agreed that Mr. Georg 
person of great im 
financial community, 
was a patriot of the ver 
It was generally agre: 
foresight with regard t 
fairs was well-nigh perf: 
no person knew s 
when stocks would 
they would fall. “© 
remember how, on a p: 
sion, the whole turn 
market was changed 
purchase of P. F. and |] 
chase is now attribut: 
sight of Mr. Larkin.” 

Gertrude, on that | 
ing, did not happen 
newspaper. If she 
have known that her 
day the man most t 
the whole 


was 50 


world 
overwhelm: 
spondence, 
who wanted her to 

to Mr. George Larkin, 
no time to open the 

six months. She ne\ 
fore, why Mr. Georg 
denly attained the p 
social walks, in walks 
and indeed in the esteen 
low countrymen, whic! 
She did know that, 
days afterwards, he 
her, looking like a 
stood erect where his h« 
low, he had a cheerful! 
face where he had 
when she snubbed him 
did not dare to snul 
knew that he was a per 
more importance in the 
the world than she was 
George Larkin, for the 
his life, gained the « 
Gertrude if she would n 
make him happy fort 
life, Gertrude had no t! 
ing anything but yes. 
even a good girl 
sciously by the tone 
who are around her. 


from a 


V. 

It is an unimportant U 
but this great empir 
depression on the st 
George Larkin’s offer 
ury. Everybody saw 
right, and that nol 
right. Four per cent 
higher line than | 
known in history. 
of Mr. Larkin as a fir 
tablished. Rothsch 
monts and other | 
world begged for his a 
fered him places 
These he was not s 
accept. But he lived 
with the woman he | 
had the glad consciou 
the way, he had saved 
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THE B ATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 


HARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


“W BY ‘ 

From a paper entitled The Battle of 
m ca Hill from a Strategic Point of View, 
py Charles Francis Adams before the 
aaek Antiquarian Society at its last 
— 4 we are permitted to make the fol- 

serine ex! ‘ ts.] 
WE battle of Bunker Hill was 
' & one of the most singular exam- 
oo. on record of what might be 
iled the ‘balancing of blunders’ 
ween opposing sides. So far as 
» American, or What we call the 
atriot cause, Was concerned, it 
yt to have resulted in irretriev- 
Lie disaster, for on no correct mil- 
', sary principle could the operation 
' , defended ; and yet, owing to the 
perior capacity for blundering of 
wpe British commanders, the move- 


ent was in its actual results a 
F ant success, and, indeed, could 
have been made more so had 
\merican commanders. con- 
ed for that occasion the move- 
ts of both sides, and so issued 
Jers to their opponents. Looking 
he accounts of that battle and 
camining the maps of the ground 
h it was fought, it is 
to understand how the 
knowingly have 
mselves in such an absurd 
much more how the British 
should have so utterly failed to take 
.dvantage of the mistakes of their 
nexperienced opponents. 


could 


In 
iil 


1775, Charlestown, including 
reed’s Hlill was a peninsula of lim- 
and hilly formation, con- 
1d with the mainland by a 
e narrow Causeway, which was, 
mes of sufficiently high tide, it 
verflowed. When,therefore, on 
» night of the 16th-17th June, 
Prescott led his force across the 


teqd $ize 


wseway and established it upon 

ls Hill, he put himself and 
se who followed him in a trap 
here, with an enemy having com 
ete control of the sea, and so com- 


inding his rear and both flanks, it 
as merely necessary to snap the 
ind hold him utterly pow- 

rless either to escape or resist. 
When, therefore, the guns of their 
ships woke up the British officers in 


ston on the morning of the 17th 
fJune, had there been any, even a 
moderate, degree of military capacity 
ntheir commander, he would have 
ejaculated his fervant thanks to 
Heaven that his enemy had thus de- 
vered himself into his hands: and 
ceeded incontinently to bag him. 
\ll he needed to do was to move a 
ficient detachment round by 
water to the causeway connecting 
rlest mainland, 


lariestown with the 
seize it under cover of the fire of his 


ships and floating batteries, there 
éstablish himself, and quietly wait 


a few | 


hours for the enemy to come 
‘own to surrender, or come out to 
Probably it would not 
nave been necessary for him to fire 
4gun; for his enemy had not even 
pia 


> LI 
Killed 


ced himself upon the summit of 
bunker Hill, which commanded 
fanestown Neck, but had abso- 


ely moved forward to the lower 
summit of Breed’s Hill, between 
cunker Hill and Boston,from which 
pe with a powerful and well 
ped enemy in undisputed con- 

bf the water, he would have been 
‘able to escape and powerless to 


‘tnoy. In the position of a rat 


rhe 1 


ern +b 


5 ¢s nen the door of a trap is securely 
‘prung behind it, for the Americans 
the “only alternative to an ignomin- 
j sae surrender would have been a 
ae general engagement,in which,a mere 
st #05, they must attack a well-armed 
sr disciplined opponent, on ground 
r his own selection and covered by 
“e hre of his fleet. Such an engage- 


hm ° 
“ent, under the circumstances then 


nt 

JuIp 

se 
'?) 


















existing, could, apparently, have 
had but one result. The patriot 
forces must have been routed and 
dispersed ; for, hardly more than a 
partially armed militia muster, they 
were without organization or disci- 
pline, and only inadequately supplied 
with weapons, artillery or munitions . 

The untenable position into which 
the patriots had blundered, and the 
course to pursue in dealing with 
them, were, from a military point of 
view, so obvious, that, in the council 
of war then held, it was at once 
urged, it is said, by a majority of 
the British officers with Clinton at 
their head. Instead of following it, 
a sufficient force of British was sent 
across to Charlestown, landed di- 
rectly in the face of their enemy, 
and proceeded to take the American 
entrenchments by assault; finally, 
after great loss, doing so, and abso 
lutely driving the rat out of the trap, 
of which the British commander had 
left the door wide open. 

\ more singular exhibition of ap 
parently unconscious temerity on 
one side, and professional military 
incapacity on the other it would be 
difficult to imagine. 

Under these circumstances, it be- 
comes somewhat curious to consider 
the actuating causes of the opera- 
tions on thatday. Who was respon 
sible for what took place? 

It is sometimes claimed that, so 
far as the Americans were concerned, 
their object was to force the fight 
with a view to firing the colonial 
heart, and that the result entirely 
justified the calculation. This may 
be true. Nevertheless, on the other 
side, itis apparent that, unless the 
American commanders calculated 
with absolute certainty upon the 
utter incapacity of their opponents, 
by the precise move then made, they 
placed the cause which they had at 
heart in most imminent jeopardy. 
If, instead of attacking the Ameri 
can line in front exactly at the point 
where it was prepared for attack 
and ready to resist, the British had 
operated by sea and land in their 
rear, it is difficult to see what could 
have saved the patriot cause from a 
complete collapse. If Colonel Pres- 
cott and his detachment had been 
obliged to surrender, and been 
marched prisoners into Boston, it 
would only have remained for Gage, 
by a vigorous movement from 
Charlestown in the direction of 
Cambridge, only two miles away, to 
have dispersed the patriot army, 
and made any further organized 
armed resistance practically impossi- 
ble. It is quite out of the question 
to suppose that those who assumed 
to guide the patriot operations could 
have measured this risk, and then 
knowingly taken it. There are 
limits to any amount of rashness, 
except that of ignorance. 

While the course which should 
have been pursued by the British 
commander was thus apparent, the 
theory of the patriots is more diffi- 
cult to explain. The action ‘taken 
on the night of June 16 had been 
decided upon at a counsel of civilians 
and military officers held at Cam- 
bridge. In accordance with the 
recommendations contained in a 
report of the Board of Engineers, it 
was then deemed desirable to occupy 
Bunker’s Hill. At the same time, 
however, provision was to be made 
for apparently a simultaneous occu- 
pation of Winter and Prospect Hills 
on the other, or land, side of Charles 
town Neck. This plan of opera- 
tions is at once intelligible. If, at 
the same time that Bunker Hill was 
occupied, Prospect and Winter Hills 
also had been occupied, the patriot 
army would have commanded 
Charlestown Neck, and, by prevent- 
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ing a landing there, could have kept 
communication open between their 
army and the advanced force thrown 
out and in occupation of the Charles- 
town peninsula, ‘To do this success- 
fully, implied, it is true, the control 
of a body of artillery and munitions 
far in excess of what the provincial 
force had ; but still, from a military 
point of view the plan was well con- 
ceived, and, if successfully carried 
out, would have compelled the 
immediate evacuation of Boston. 

But, had this line of operation 
been pursued, it would have been 
quite needless to occupy Breed’s 
Hill, inasmuch as that was com- 
manded by Bunker Hill, and could 
have been seized at any time. 

If such was the general plan of 
operations under which Colonel 
Prescott’s movement of the 16th of 
June was ordered, the next question 
is, who was responsible for its 
failure? Its success involved two 
things—first, the seizing of Bunker’s 
Hill; and, secondly, and at the 
same time, the erection of works 
upon Prospect and Winter Hills, or 
the high ground at the base of those 
hills commanding Chariestown Neck 
and the adjacent water. It is im- 
possible to ascertain who, if any one, 
was then in command of the left 
wing of the provincial army. If any 
one, it was Putnam. During the 
following day he was most active in 
all parts of the field, and seems to 
have been recognized as the general 
officer in command of the entire 
field of operations, while unquestion- 
ably Colonel Prescott was in imme- 
diate command of the detachment 
on Bunker’s Hill. He occupied the 
position of a brigadier-general whose 
command was in action; while Put- 
nam held the position of chief of the 
grand division of which Prescott’s 
command was a part, Certainly, 
on the night succeeding the engage- 
ment, General Putnam was suffi- 
ciently active in holding and forti- 
fying Prospect Hill, and was then 
recognized as in command of the 
left wing of Ward’s army. If, there- 
fore, any one was responsible for the 
failure to carry out that essential 
part of the original plan -of opera- 
tions which included the fortifica- 
tion of the ground which commanded 
Charlestown Neck from the land 
side, it was Putnam. 

But the truth probably is that no 
one was responsible. The lack of 
organization in the patriot army 
was then such, that no distinctive 
and recognized officer was in com- 
mand of the left wing. Prescott 
had his orders direct from the head- 
quarters at Cambridge; and the 
other officers with separate com- 
mands seem, throughout what took 
place, to have taken orders, or de- 
clined to take them, pretty much as 
they saw fit. 

It is, however, useless to venture 
surmises on his head. The essential 
fact is that Prescott was ordered to 
march across Charlestown Neck 
and to occupy Bunker Hill; and 
did so, leaving his rear wholly un- 


protected. After that, on his own 
responsibility, he exposed himself to 
great additional risk by advancing 
from the summit of Bunker Hill, 
from which he overlooked both 
Breed’s Hill, in his front, and his 
single line of retreat across Charles 
town Neck in his rear, to the lower 
summit before him, at which point 
he was helplessly in the trap, unless 
his opponent, by coming at him in 
front, drove him bodily out of the 
hole in which he had put himself. 
They did just that ! 

As I have said, the singular thing 
in all these operations, from begin- 
ning to end, is that, if the patriot 
army had been commanded by a 
military genius of the highest order, 
and gifted with absolute prescience 

having, moreover, the power to 
issue commands to both sides—he 
could not, so far asthe Americans 
were concerned, have bettered the 
course of events. ‘The whole pur- 
pose of the move was to forestall the 
proposed operations of the British, 
who planned on the 18th, only a day 
later, to occupy Bunker Hill and 
Dorchester Heights preliminary to 
an advance on the patriot lines at 
Cambridge. It was intended to 
draw their fire. If, in doing this, 
Prescott had, in obedience to his 
orders and as technically he un- 
questionably should have done, con- 
tented himself with seizing Bunker 
Hill and there intrenching, it can 
hardly be questioned that the British 
would then have landed on Charles- 
town Neck, immediately in his rear, 
and forced him to retreat precipi- 
tately as the alternative to surrender. 
His very reckless audacity in moving 
forward to Breed’s Hill led to their 
attacking him squarely in front. 

Had Prescott directed the assault- 
ing column he would ‘have ordered 
it to do just that. But his good 
fortune did notend here. Twice he 
repulsed the attacking force, inflict- 
ing terrible loss upon it; and this is 
his great claim for credit on that 
memorable day. Prescott was evi- 
dently a fighter. He showed that by 
his forward movement from Bunker 
to Breed’s Hill; and he showed it 
still more by the way in, which he 
kept a levy of raw ploughmen steady 
there during the trying hours that 
preceded conflict, and then, in face 
of the advancing line of regulars, 
made them hold their fire until he 
gave the word. This was superb — 
it deserves unstinted praise. Again 
the luck of the Americans soared in 
the ascendant. Under the exact 
conditions in which they then found 
themselves, they had chanced on the 
right man in the right place —and 
it was one chance in a thousand. 

And then following yet more good 
luck — indeed a crowning stroke. 
Twice did Prescott repulse his 
enemy. Had he done soa third 
time he would have won a victory, 
held his position, and the next day, 
in all human probability, been com- 
pelled to surrender because of prop- 
erly conducted operations in his rear 
under cover of the British fleet. For 


' 
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it is impossible to suppose that Clin- 
ton’s advice would not then have 
been followed. Fortunately for 
Prescott, his ammunition gave out 
before the third assault, and his ad- 
versaries then drove him out of his 
trap and into the arms of his own 
friends. In spite of himself he was 
saved from ultimate disaster. Yet 
curiously enough, he does not even 
seem to have realized his luck ; for, 
instead of going back totheheadquar 
ters of Gen. Ward, as well he might 
have gone, ina towering rage over 
the incompetence which had put 
him and his command in such a 
position, without reason or support 
— a position from which he had es 
caped only by a chance ina thou 
sand ;— in place of taking this view 
of the matter, he actually offered, if 
a fresh force of 1,500 were put un 
der his command, to recross Char 
lestown Neck and recapture Bunker 
Hill the next day in other words, 
to go back into the trap from which 
the stupidity of his opponents had 
forcible driven him. 

The original plan of operations 
matured by the Cambridge Council, 
including, as it did, the simultaneous 
occupation of both and 
Bunker Hills, was, therefore, bold, 
well conceived, calculated to pro 
duce the results desired,and entirely 
practicable; assuming always that 
the patriot army had the necessary 
artillery and ammunition to equip 
and defend the works it 
posed to construct. 
the case ; 


Prospect t 


was pro 
Such was not 
under the 
circumstances, something had to be 
risked, and this 


probably no more peril 


but, doubtless 


involved 
than any 
other which could have been devised. 
This plan, thoroughly 
mere plan, was, however, 


move 


rood asa 
executed 
in part only, and in such a way as 
to expose the provincial army and 
cause to disaster of kind 
chances of 
—the pure luck of the patriots 
every oversight they were guilty 
of and blunder they committed 
worked to their advantage and con 
tributed to the success of their opera 
tions. They completely drew the 
British fire and forestalled their con- 
templated offensive operations, 
throwing them on the defensive ; 
they inspired their own men with 
confidence in themselves, filling them 
with an aggressive spirit; they fired 
the continental ardor; and, finally, 
the force engaged was extricated 
from a false and impossible position, 
after inflicting severe punishment 
on their opponents. For that par- 
ticular occasion and under the cir 
cumstances Cromwell or Frederick 
or Napoleon in command would 
probably have accomplished less; 
for with the means at disposal, they 
never would have dared to take such 
risks,nor would they ever have thrust 
themselves in such an utterly unten- 
able position. 

To penetrate the mind and plan 
of an opponent — to pluck out the 
heart of his council and to make dis- 
positions accordingly, has ever been 
dwelt upon as one of the chief at- 
tributes of the highest military 
genius— Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus, 
Marlborough, Frederick, Napoleon, 
all possessed it in a noticeable de- 
gree. Possibly, Gen. Ward and Col. 
Prescott may instinctively have 
acted in obedience to this high mili- 
tary quality on the 16th and 17th of 
June, 1775. If so they certainly de- 
veloped a capacity for which the 
world has not since given them 
credit, and the immediate results 
justified to the fullest extent their 
apparently almost childlike reliance 
on the combined professional inca- 
pacity and British bull-headedness 
of Gen. Thomas Gage. 


the worst 
And yet, through the 
wat 
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WALTER STORRS BIGELOW, 
Body, I shall leave, one d 
I hy protecting wall 
Must thou suffer slow decay, 


ay, 


When in peace I pass away ? 


When the foe is fled or slain 

Spent his latest dart ; 
When the drawbridge drops again, 
And I sally to the plain, 


Forever to depart ; 


Shall dry-rot attack those beams 
And the greedy worm ? 
Shall the frost tear ugly 


Where the 


seams 


} 


sun’s last radiance gle 


Shall the silken hangings fade, 
In the banquet-room 
spiders feast, no more afraid 
Che hornéd bat 


Through the heavy gloom 


wheel undismaye 


Rather let the torch be thr 
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PASSAGE Mathilde 


Windus 


Blind 


There are barely twenty-eight 
pages of rhymes in Mr, Horton’s 
dainty volume: it is like the gift of 
Achilles. Surely it is rare to find in 
such small compass so many good 
lines, so much gold and _ so little 
dross. Just dipping into it by chance, 
listen to these two stanzas 
ing sunrise on the ocean: 


describ 


Then suddenly, at some celestial warning, 
Night gathers all her,jewels up in fear, 
Save one rare brilliant, which impatient 
morning, 
Who in the darkness standest dimly near, 
Hangs at her throat, content with 
adorning, 
it is, so liquid and so 


such 
clear 


The leaden world to silver slowly brightens; 
The early breeze is blowing fresh and free; 
shallop skims the 

frightens 
Bevies of flying fish, that, flashing, flee, 
A cloud of darting 
whitens 
rhe shining meadows of the argent sea 


Gayly our wave and 


grasshoppers that 


The subtle melody of the poem 
entitled California, with its hidden 
rimes, is haunting : 

Vine land and pine land afar by the West, 

Wine land and shine land by all blessings 
blest, 

Benign land, divine land, that God loveth 
best ! 

The whole poem is aglow with 
warmth and sweetness. One might 
filla column with quotations from 
this little book and not exhaust its 
fascination, for it has the divine gift 
of melody and it chants beauty and 
it appeals to the imagination and it 
is in many respects like a reincarna- 
tion of Keats— a more self-contained 
and westward-transplanted Keats. 

It is thus in life: those dumb in 
June may sing in December, and 
Mr. Burton’s verses are better than 
his title. He himself says so, for 
after recalling the lures to song— 
the wild waves’ melody— all that the 
bright month gives —-and asking — 


FRR 


2 
ox 
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What month is more b 
in balms 
In lyrics, in psalms 
gold-heart fair fancies of 
calms 
Of twilight, or after-glows 


( le at 
when 


One may hear 

rhe booming of bee 

refrain, 

lhe stream’s liquid 
plain, 

» frog’s reiterant bass lat 


lark-lor 


herial 

suspire 
harmo motions 
higher 


rhan any the loftiest pitch of my hope 


Mr. Burton’s poems are generally 
melodious and lyric, but he hasa 
penchant for using odd words, as in 
the song Day and Night, which be 
Zins 

The day is « 


with life 


’ young ! 
(sraciie athrill. 


Or in October, which begins 


r garments of Delight 


And even in what is one of the best 


poems of the book he has 


these 
lines 


} 


While from her cottage garden-Led 


She plucked a jasmine x 


A true love-note of Nature runs 
through many of Mr. Burton's verses, 
and the spontaneity of the thought 
atones for the somewhat labored im- 
pression given by such and similar 
instances of strained and artificial 
though scholarly language. The 
poems are presented in a simple, 
unpretentious form, and it may be 
said in all fairness that for a first 
volume they far surpass in promise 
the first volume of Lowell's published 
verse. 

Twenty-two titles with poems fill 
ing less than fifty pages make up 
what Mr. Lawton has thought worthy 
of preserving. Arranged in chrono- 
logical sequence,they average a poem 
a year: 

No _ fine-wrought 


fancies, deep-delved 


thoughts, he brings, 
rhe harp of life has few and simple strings 
And every chord rung a_ th 
times 
lo the firm touch 


has usand 


oid. 


of masters new and 


So he says in his envoy, and ina 
modest note accompanying the 
verses he ends : ‘*‘ May these rhymes 
find gentle and uncritical readers, if 
any!’ The personal note rings 
clear and wholesome through them: 
they are the thoughts of a genial 
scholar who has warm affections, 
who has travelled widely and seen 
many classic landscapes of beauty 
and has remained unspoiled by either 
his learning or his experiences. 
They leave a pleasant taste, and 
from their unpretentiousness comes 
a certain aroma that makes them 
pleasant to have in the hand. Though 
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they have no great imag 
inality, they are . 
know of no one unless 
Swinburne who has s 

managing the English hy 
Mr. Lawton; 
a false note. 
poems 

hundred we! 
those from type. Che 
adorned with a m 
vignettes from sketch: 
graphs and will uw 
prized by book collect 

The high averag: 

verse of the day is perf 
to any candid student 
It cannot be gains 

out of twenty of the pr 


Native ori. 
harmonioys 


he scarce 
But the 


his are sonnet 


copies 


umes are in matter ar 
cient to have made 
poet a hundred years 
poems as these whi 
of Ernest McGaffey. « 
of alleged scorn f 

a multitude 
and attractive 
make the author’s 
are in the 


ot he 


volume 
cover a wide rang 
feeling ind they 
exception marked | 
ment, an illuminat 
ing the moods of w 
frequently by a deep 
and still more frequent 
human sympathy 
merely pretty poems, t 
esting and they are 
ought to be known 

of Mr. McGaffey's 
here is The Prodigals 
When the 


and blooming 


And the yellow w 


roses f 


aresses 


cup of his w 


ll h 
rill the cuy 


And t 
were wove! 
blossomi 


Boy 


When the 
the branches 
And the winter winds 1 
dwellings of met 
Forsaken and homeless, t 
ter 
Crept back to the 
again. 


icicies I 


But they turned her away 
the darkness 
To the icy cold 
piercing breat! 
And the pitiless curses 
footsteps 
Were fierce ast 


winds wil 


death 


Only two hundred 
of Miss Blind’s b 
bound Birds of Passage 
by Chatto and Windus. 
brilliant and fascinati: 
in question, it seems 
to limit their circulati 
cinating and brilliant 
of life and color, vivi 
Eastern scenes and,as the 
suggest, impressions of t 
are very musical and 
sense of form unusual 
oped—anotablecollect 
poetry. One might 
cases of forced rimes 
and sphinx — and 
this stanza has an ea 
false rime: — 
And within th« 
of Death and kirt! 
Even the gaily twittering s 
swallows hush t] 


se twillg 


In the very lovely | 
The Beautiful Beesharee! 
references to the great ‘ 
and Porkopolis are in the 
an anticlimax. But crit 
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nehind its ear its gall-dipped pen 
4 simply enjoys such poetry — for 
pose in these days it Is rare. 
snd Mr. Clinton Scollard’s Hills 
Gong are also inspired by foreign 
"al and a dozen of them by the 
Mr. Scollard’s work is so 
through its constant pro- 
,. and reproduction in the 
dicals of the day that it seems 
, sore than necessary to men- 
‘the fact. of its collection. He 
icture or tells a story or 
g with a peculiar grace 
with some virility, marking his 
; the great mass of minor 
e volume is beautifully 
tastefully bound. 
Mr. John Chick Murray’s poem 
ym Portland, Maine, the 
Bibelot and the enter- 
Mosher. It not 
the exquisite style that 
has led us to expecta 
the name of Portland 
ressed in, but then Mr. 
publish it! The 
n issomewhat after the pattern 
he Cotter’s Saturday Night, and 
nd sometimes 

















vel, and 


rrave 


rien 


nanates I! 


ceing Mt is 
Wr Mosher 


s not 


felicitous 
cribes the festivals and 
country life, Thanks 
Christmas, the snow-storm, 
spelling bee It isa 
me and some of Mr. Mur 
But 
ext ‘mountains 
ky heads,’ or ‘the streaky arms 
g day,’ or ‘the daughter’s 
guaged eye’ and the like are not 
ymmmended; while such rimes 
nd repulse, or leave and grief, 
auditorium, stretch 
1S ty of poetic license to the 
king point. The illustrations 
crude and do not do 
real merits of the 
Mr. Murray lives in North 
k, Maine. 
Hugh Thomson hasbroughthis 
arian fancy to bear upon 
\ustin Dobson’s grace and al 
etic story of the fair Rosine 
fell in love with the painter 
ind died of a broken heart. 
Baker’s dozen of 
de société — (society worms 
budding French scholar trans- 
ted the expression ! )— Mr. Thom- 
has lavished upwards of fifty 
urming illustrations that illustrate 
true to time and scene. 
bound in green cloth laden 
th gold —fifteen gold sheep and 
ambs of various sizes typifying the 
teen poems ( counting the dedica- 
ind thusgallantly accompanied, 
fluent and flexible 
iim renewed life and vogue. 
ughton, Mifflin & Co. have just 
1 from entirely new plates 
in a pretty and convenient form 
stuart Sterne’s popular poem, Angelo. 
tis the twentieth edition —a fact 
‘tat goes far to disprove the fre 
ently reiterated assertion that the 
public does not care for poetry; it 
ioe if the poetry be poetry. 
= NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
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WHITE’S SELBORNE. 


RY OF SELBORNE AND O} 
ON NATURE. By Gilbert 
With the Text and New Letters 
ickland Edition. Introduction 

Burroughs. Illustrations by 
s hing -ifton Johnson. New York: D. Apple- 


a & C 
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SERVA 
White 
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cted When the minister of Selborne, 
‘ubert White, began to write to his 

homas Pennant, his series 

.. ters on the natural history of 
Parish, he could have had no 
“athathe was writing for a cen- 
two in the future ; yet to this 

_.’ through an interval of more 
“a one hundred and thirty years, 
a fa furnished no other 
“Sf of his class, and naturalists 


rig nd. T 


t+ 


al 
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still read with interest and surprise 
the every-day observations of this 
keen-sighted and observant parson. 
There is little wonder therefore that 
his letters have had repetition in 
new editions, and that they are 
worthy of the latest of all, that by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., in two 
beautiful volumes. 

“White was a type of the true ob- 
server,” runs the introduction by 
our own nature student, John Bur- 
roughs, “the man with the detective 


eye. He did not seek to read his 
own thought and theories into 


Nature, but submitted 
her with absolute frankness and in 
genuousness. He had infinite curi- 
osity, and delighted in nothing so 
much as a new fact about the birds 
and the wild life around him.” 

““We are everywhere face to face 
with something genuine and real,’’ 
continues the introduction; ‘‘objects, 
ideas, stand out on the page, the ar 
ticulation is easy and distinct. The 
style of the writer is like an open 
fire; we are indirect communication 
with his mind; we see the play of 
the forces at work; we get the prec- 
of reality. All this is 
true of White’s pages. Yet he had 
no literary ambitions. His style is 
that of a scholar devoted to natural 
knowledge. There was evidently 
something winsome and charming 
about the man personally, and these 
qualities reappear in his pages.” 

Nothing more need be said in 
praise of Gilbert White’s work, but 
the presentation of it in this charm 
ing edition merits most favorable 
notice. 

The Appleton edition presents the 
new letters of the Buckland edition, 
together with a charming introduc- 
tion by Burroughs, and many illus 
trations. The typography is of the 
best, clear and clean, and especial 
note should be made of the illustra 
tions. These have selected 
by Clifton Johnson and supplement 
the story in most admirable fashion. 
A charming bit here and there in the 
Selborne of today, the church where 
White ministered, his home, the great 
yew in the churchyard, the beeches 
beneath which he walked, and here 
and there lifelike presentations of 
the feathered favorites or beasts of 
the forest that he so well described. 
Title pages of excellent pattern add 
to the attractiveness of the two vol- 
umes within, while without the neat 
and modest patterns and colorings 
‘harmonize with the unostentatious 
storv which they enclose. The vol- 
umes make a most attractive and 
valuable addition to the library of 
the nature-lover and should receive 
from these the utmost appreciation. 

JOHN RITCHIE, JR. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF 
Walter James Hoffman 


By 


an intro 


duction by Frederic Starr. (Anthropo 
logical Series.) New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

The curiosity of man turns in 


every direction towards his own past 
story, and the most interesting of 
our researches are those which have 
to deal with beginnings. The Be- 
ginnings of Writing is therefore a 
topic which appeals to every one at 
once. There is no single achieve- 
ment of man more important than 
the art of writing. Inits absence 
memory might carry forward some- 
what of man’s experience for the 
benefit of those who follow him, but 
this at its highest development can 
be but of slight consequence as com- 
pared with even the most crude of 
systems of writings. Pictures were 
naturally the earliest methods of 
writing, and these in their develop- 
ment came finally to letters. 

The earlier steps are those which 
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Dr. Hoffman has included in his 











volume. The book is interesting in 
every part. It follows out its line 
of argument in philosophical order, 
bringing tothe reader a judgment 
and an experience which few of our 
countrymen have at command. 
From pictures to symbols the lines 
of development are outlined, and 
from these to the conventional signs 
which preceded letters. 

The book is presented in excel- 
lent form with 


numerous _illustra- 
tions and is most useful to those 
who have the slightest interest in 
the subject. 
Kine Arruur. By J. Comyns-Carr. New 


York: Macmillan & Co, 

This play, that was nearly great, 
as Mr. Irving presented it, is almost 
great as literature. It is not often 
that a play isso good as to be at- 
tractive both to read and to see. 
Only when it turns upon a psycho- 
logical problem materially invisible, 
both to readers and audiences, is 
it thus interesting, and then only to 
the noblest of hearers. In 
short, a play all action in not good 
reading and a play all 
speech is not good acting. 

King Arthur combines sentiment 
with action in proper proportions. 
Therein it is absorbingly interesting. 
Therearetwo particular strong scenes 
that are—one where the Queen 
and Launcelot tell of a love dignified 
by its own sinfulness — which serves 
as a gauge to the emotion that over- 
tops it, just as, in a photograph, a 
human figure serves as a gauge to 
the height of a building — the other 
is the scene where the noble king 
learns of the deception. It is an ex- 
alted character that Mr. Carr 
produced in his King; embodi 
ment of the great simple emotions 
that seem weak to who 
sider only the material welfare of 
the 


possess. 


class 


higures of 


has 
an 





those con- 


| 
| 
persons whom such feelings | 
King Arthur is no taggres- | 
sive, heis altruistic. It is not with his 
sense of personal loss that he is over- 
whelmed, in considering the treach- 
ery of his queen; it is with the 
shock of principles broken. How- 
ever ill fitted such a man may be to 
take care of himself or of a turbulent 
people, at least he must be a noble 
example to most of the world, which 
errs on the other side. 

But alas, after the strong scene 
there is a weak scene to end the 
play. The interest fades away too 
slowly; Arthur’s death is too long. 
There is no element of irrestibility 
about the plot even after the death 
prophecy has been declared, It 
ought to be portentous, but it isn’t. 





A Son or THE PLAINS. By Arthur Pater 
son. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
One shall find himself in error 


| 
| 
who picks up this book too lightly | 
—assuming that it was not only | 
written but most probably con. | 
ceived at the writer’s desk in town | 
—a tale constructed out of literary 

material on the shelves behind him | 
—Schoolcraft, Boots and Saddles, 
and the rest, with a more or less | 
unconscious reminiscence of boy | 
hours behind the barn, enthralled | 
by yellow-covered Indian yarns from | 
Munro’s prolific press. 


Arthur Paterson writes not so. | 
but rather as one who must have | 
had personal experience out of 


which to weave his fictitious story 
in a swift, direct, and wholly natural 
fashion; who must himself have 
lain out on the brown, rolling prairie, 
through many August nights, and 
creaked by day in a four-wheeled 
wagon of the great American desert 
by hundred miles on miles along | 
the beaten Santa Fé trail, and may | 
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concern women space is 


to enrich the columns of the paper. 
THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN. 


lhe Weekly Republican maintains its rep- 
utation of Ameri 
can life anywhere published It presents in 
compact form and convenient arrangement 
all the important news of the week, with 
special regard for New England news. It 
contains the chief editorials and literary 
features from the seven daily issues, care- 
fully and attractively -array It has 
a special department of agricultural mat- 


as the best weekly review 


ged 


ters and always a bright and _ readable 
story. It is an ideal newspaper for thought 


ful and intelligent people everywhere who 
wish to keepin touch with New England 
news and sentiment 
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be sienianarel, as s the chief } persons 
in this romance so thrillingly en- 
counter, a rapacious band of 
Arapahoes in war-paint,and narrowly 
escaped. 

Here are not alone blood-curdling 
incidents of wild outdoors—but 
scene on scene of the western herds- 
man’s calmer everyday experience. 
The tale begins with an unaffected, 
though highly picturesque descrip- 
tion of the commonplace (but by 
the author’s genius made poetic ) 
details of camping-down at sunset 
with a herd of four thousand 
‘ Mexican’ sheep bound eastward to 
the Kansas City market —men (two of 
them ), their four bronchos, even the 
dog, mere skeletons through hard 
ship; and yet with the wiry endur- 
ance of unfortunate animals to whom 
hunger and but half-quenched thirst 
seem the almost normal state in 
summer time. 

The romance itself is clean 
strong, and quite simple, 
so hasa genuine flavor. It is a 
story of human love with a happy 
ending to heroic misadventures and 
misunderstandings. W. S. B, 


and 
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ASTELLAN. By ¢ 
Philadelphia: J.B 


THe Younc C 
Manville Fenn 
pincott Co 


reorge 


| Ip- 


This latest of Fenn’s delightful 
historic stories for boys (which are 
never commonplace or cheaply 
wrought) is a tale of the English 
civilwar. A casiellan is the gov- 
ernor or constable of a castle; and 
this boy castellan is Sir Granby 
Royland’s son Roy, forced in his 
father’s absence at the outbreak of 
the Revolution (then thought to be 
only the rising of a pack of cowardly 
London rebels to be scared into de 
feat before the first onset of plumed 
cavaliers) to fortify and defend the 
castle for his mother and himself, 
aided by two or three almost super- 
annuated the foreign 
wars, and a few untrained but loyal 
servants. 

The atmosphere of mod/esse ob/ige 
that Fenn has cast around young 
Roy compels the interest and regard 
of even one that gives respect to 
Cromwell for his sturdy inmost 
patriotism, and condemns_ the 
wretched king’s deceit and vacilla- 
tion. The question who was right 
and who was wrong—the Parlia- 
ment or Charles— does not intrude 
upon this story; though of course 
the sympathy aroused by its dra- 
matic situation lies with the Royland 
household, and Charles, as in so 
many other similar cases, stands in 
the background, flooded with a pale, 
romantic, unsubstantial glory—a 
glory of reflection, like the moon’s 


veterans of 


Mr. William Astor 
Chanler has written a book about 
his African trip. At first he de- 
clined to make public his experi- 
ences north of Mt. Kenia, but evi- 
dently he has been won over by the 
Macmillans. That is well; nothing 
is more interesting to most intelli- 
gent readers than the graphic ac- 
count of the experiences of an ex- 
plorer. And bye and bye the time 
will arrive when every continent 
shall bethoroughly known,and then we 
shall have only the old classic stories 
Parry, Kane, Stanley, Cook, Wilkes, 
and a few unimportant records of 
mild contemporaneous trips like Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis’s The West 
from a Car Window or Miss Menie 
Muriel Dowell’s Girl of the Car- 
pathians. Let us have, to fall back 
upon, as many histories of the early 
stirring times as possible. 

Yet shall we read them? Who 
pores nowadays over the narrative of 
Captain Cook’s adventures? Does 


After ill, 
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anyone know that theadventuresof W. 
Clark Russell’s heroes are not a cir- 
cumstance to those of Capiain Cook; 
aye, and in general not more graphi- 
callysetforth? Yet, neglecting such 
splendid histories as those of Cook, 
Magellan, Hayes, Jameson, Greely, 
DeLong, we read Mr. Russell's A 
Three Stranded Yarn and Mr. Mer 
riman’s With Edged Tools. Let us 
have records of actual happenings 
they are far more exciting than fic- 
tion. Mr. Chanler’s journey was im- 
portant and perilous. His story can 
but be interesting. 


NOTES. 


The Poster being artificial, seems 
to induce a rondeau-mood in the 
minds of poets. Here are two re 
cent rondeaux, the first, by Carolyn 
Wells, from the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
the second from The Philistine. 


In Poster Land the girls are queer, 
And marvelous their precious gear ; 
Their gowns are made of quirks and 
quirls 
\ mass of writhing scrolls and swirls, 
With here a line 


and there a smear 


Their features are 
One needs a nose, lacks an ear; 
But still we love the giddy girls 

In Poster Land. 


not always clear, 
one 


In their high-colored merry sphere 
They lead a gay though brief career; 
With purple feet and carmine curls, 
And yellow scarfs in gauzy twirls, 
A jolly lot the girls appear 
In Poster Land 


DO POSTERS POST? 


Do posters post? although they sprawl 
In loud profusion at each stall; 

Gibson's pretentious black-and whites, 
Nankivell’s freaks and Bradley’s frights 

And Rhead's red maidens, lean and tall 


Although we know each artist’s scrawl, 
The book they note we « 
And thoug 


an’t recall 5 
h their wild effect delights 
Do posters post ? 


lheir lines and forms our eyes enthrall, 
heir color schemes our tastes appall, 
The keen collector glibly cites 
Beardsley and all his satellites 
They're works of art, but after all, 
: Do posters post ? 


It seems incredible, asserts Ascot 
in Book News, but the interesting 
fact remains, that last month Trilby 
headed the list of sales in 
London; next to it comes Kip- 
ling’s Second Jungle Book, of 
which a second edition of 
is now in the press; the first being 
already exhausted. Marie Corelli’s 
Sorrows of Satan is hanging fire 
considerably, and small wonder, 
considering the manner in which 
she has slated her best friends, while 
Meredith’s Amazing Marriage is not 
going particularly well; but then it 
does not appeal to the majority of 
novel readers. 

Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, 
the Boston Literary World, 
called the Doom of the Holy 
City, and sent it to Queen Victoria. 
Her majesty ordered the book to be 
accepted ; whether or no she read it 
is not yet known. 


10,000 


says 
wrote a 


Godey’s Magazine for February 
appears in a beautiful and original 
cover by F. C. Ransom—a quaint 
Japanesque conception for St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. Curiously enough the 
opening article is a profusely illus- 
trated article on the famous museum 
freaks. Cleveland Moffett tells some 
of the richest stories about the late 
Eugene Field; and among the in- 
teresting articles are Studio Life in 
Paris, What the Bicycle does for the 
Muscles, and a description of how 
the deaf are taught speech and 
speech-reading. In the series on 
Music in America, which is a dis- 
tinctive and successful feature of 
Godey’s, Rupert Hughes writes en- 
tertainingly on the subject of Can- 


tatas, and Serie Mr. G. W. Chad- 
wick’s works. Under the head of 
Talks by Successful Women appears 
an interview with Mrs. Dunlap Hop- 
kins, who has accomplished so much 
for women in New York and else- 
where. The fiction of this number 
is unusually strong and abundant, 
including a farcical spook-story by 
Tudor Jenks. 


Poor Mr. Alfred Austin has been 
moiling with thecritics. If he never 
turns out a good poet-laureate, at 
least he will go down to posterity as 
a monitory victim of Nemesis. 
One of the bitterest criticisms of 
Alfred Tennyson’s immature verses 
came from Mr. Alfred Austin. Mr. 
Austin’s first official effort was 
Jameson’s Ride. Now the critics 
are repeating, anent the present 
laureate, his own strictures upon his 
predecessor. However, Mr. Austin 
has the satisfaction of knowing that 
Tennyson was not killed by 
cism. 


criti 


A movement is on foot 
friends of the late 
to make 
widow, 


among the 

Sergius Stepniak 
provision for his 
who is left in straitened cir- 
cumstances, as Stepniak never saved 


some 


any money from the proceeds of his 
writings. Such a contribution will 
enable Mme. Stepniak to carry out 
her plan of writing a biography of 
her husband, for which she has a 
large quantity of material on hand 
The 
Dickens Series by 
is Our Mutual Friend. It is a 
reprint of the edition corrected by 
the author himself in 1869, and is 
furnished with an introduction by 
the son of Dickens, who presents 
many notes biographical and biblio- 
graphical. The titl of the 
original edition are reproduced to 
gether with the illustrations by 
Marcus Stone. ; 


latest volume in the new 
Macmillan & Co. 


e pages 


Professor Edward 
Harvard University, will publish as 
the next volume in the Cambridge 
Historical Series, The United States 
of America, 1765-1865. 


Channing, of 


A History of the Postal Packet 
Service during the French War, from 
1793 to 1815, written by Mr. Arthur 
H. Norman, mainly from official rec 
ords, is announced by Macmillan & 
Co. 


The discriminating Springfield 
Republican thus comments upon a 
recent publication. 

Copeland & Day have wasted some ex 
quisite work in printing and binding a fool 
book for children, Arabella and Araminta 
Stories, by Gertrude Smith. Hereis a sam 
ple: 

“ Arabella had 
had three dolls 

“ Arabella had a big doll and a little doll 
and a middling-sized doll, and Araminta had 
a big doll and a little doll and a middling- 
sized doll. . 

‘*Arabella’s big doll’s name was Cora Dora 
Eloise Bell, and Araminta’s big doll’s name 
was Flora Nora Eloise Nell.” 

This sort of stuff may do well enough for 
one page, but the 103d page strikes even a 
particularly simple-minded child as tiresome 


three dolls, and Araminta 


Fancy just for a moment how 
many written pages 103 printed pages 
represents. Then fancy writing the 
stuff out. However, perhaps the 
author didn’t; perhaps she denoted 
the repetitions with four dots, as 
they do in writing music. 

There is upgrowing, stronger and 
stronger, a feeling that if you don’t 
see the fun in such compositions as 
Arabella and Araminta, you must be 
a Philistine. It seems that we are 
forgetting the necessity for choice in 
our reading. The reason why we 
should forget it is not obvious; good- 
ness knows there are books enough 
thrust upon us! Why,in the midst 
of the multitudes of pithy works a 
succession of inane phrases, repeated, 


ueniltl be dinined worthy 
reading ; nay, worthy of » 
is my sterious. 
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pocket-money was sn 
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what vast depths of 
extract out of half 
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THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY. 
HERE has been no discovery of 
T these times which has become 
,»q moment, almost, of such great 
popular and scientific, as 
Rontgen, the photography 
means of what he has _ been 
.ased to term the wrays. The 
nd immediate interest, for 
stomary to connect photog 
hy with light, while every labora- 
has among its apparatus the 
eded appliances for the produc- 
the photographs. For that 
eason, a hundred physicists are now 
graphing coins in purses and 
s metallic substances in pill 
xes, eye-glasses, lead pencils, and 
st of other composite articles in 
he different degree of opacity 
different parts can produce 

t in light and shade. 

still too early to know the 
xact line of Rontgen’s work, al- 
ough the newspapers have pre- 
sented the general features of his 
experiments and those of others, and 
e underlying principles so far as 
are known, with a clearness 
hich is quite remarkable. The 
roper sequence of the investigators 
is been somewhat beclouded, for 
ile Professor Wright of Yale is 
e earliest of experimenters here, 
he frankly says that it was the 
rts of what Rontgen had 
that caused him to 
n his experiments. And follow- 
m come nearly all the promi- 


t physicists in the country. 


nterest, 


at 


, ' 
eaay aone 


It is about twenty-five years ago 
it Crookes brought to the notice 
{the scientific world his radiometer, 
windmill revolving 
ino under the influence of some 
kind of heat rays. The little instru- 
ment may still be seen in very 
nearly the form that Crookes first 
made it in the windows of establish- 
ments devoted to physical apparatus, 
Some time later, the same Crookes, 
lowing out the same general idea 
the effects which a vacuum has 
pon face—produced the Crooke’s 
tube, which in its most familiar form 
i bulb very nearly spherical 
through which, in any one of a 
number of directions or all of them 
tonce, a current of electricity is 
passed. The visible effect is a light 
{greenish yellow which plays about 
n the tube, filling it with a fitful, 
flickering glow. It resembles the 
Leissler tube in its action, excepting 
‘hat this is usually shown to us with 
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ant of no great power, whereas 
the Crooke’s tube may receive and 
‘spose of alternating currents of 
considerable strength. 

Three experimenters have exam- 
ned the light critically, all of them 
11893 and 1894. In Wiedemann’s 
‘nnalen for January, 1894, Herz 
‘towed that the rays of this light 
vould pass through aluminum. He 
nade within his bulb a partition of 
‘n aluminum, hardly thicker than 
‘toil, and obliged the current to 
’8s through it. This was done by 
““ accommodating light, and the 
‘aMsparency of aluminum to its 
"aS was established. 

Lenard, profiting by this experi- 
"ent, made an aluminum ‘ window’ 
“is bulb and sent the rays out 
‘othe air. He farther found that 
“ss tays would affect the sensitive 
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plate. Finally, the velocity of what 
were termed cathode rays was deter- 
mined a year ago by J. J]. Thompson. 
Then follow the recent experiments 
of Rontgen. 

The whole matter is of course at 
its very beginning, and while no one 
can foresee the results, more than a 
hundred different lines of research 
have been mapped out—the medical 
value; the advantage as an exhibitor 
of internal quality of steel beams, 
for example; the photographic 
advantages, etc. 

A radical change in the lamp 
seems most important at the outset. 
A photograph ofa pair of eyeglasses, 
taken at the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale by Mr. Bumstead, 
assistant to Hastings 
shows most vividly the comparative 


Professor 


opacity of glass to the new rays. 
The lenses are less opaque than the 
metal rims and spring, but are far 
less transparent to the new rays 
than the cork facings of the nose 
springs. It is evident, therefore, 
that the glass of the bulb within 
which the light flickers must cut off 
a large part of the activity of the 
rays at the outset, and better results 
will be secured at once without 
further improvement if some mate 
rial can be substituted for the glass 


which will be less opaque to the 
rays. 
Rontgen, like the conservative 


physicist that he is, does not com 
mit himself to anyprescribed hypoth 
esis concerning the new rays. 
Although ‘cathode rays’ has had 
quite wide acceptance, he withholds 
his opinion and awaits developments. 
He has therefore adopted the pro- 
visional name, based on 4, the al- 
gebraic symbol of the unknown, and 
he terms them ~ rays. 
Their peculiarity, as has been ex- 
plained quite fully in different art- 
icles, is that, like magnetic attrac- 
tion, they can pass through or exert 
their influence beyond substances 
which are opaque to light. The 
‘light of the tube is not, as many 
suppose, of intense brilliancy, but 
on the contrary is not bright in any 
sense. It might be compared to 
sunlight shining upon stained glass of 
the requisite color. But that it is the 
light itself which has the effect seems 
to be very doubtful, since its lumin- 
ousness is strained out of in by the 
first opaque medium encountered by 
it. Its power, or the power of the 
force of which it is a manifestation, 
goes on in a most surprising way, 
taking its course with little difficulty 
through objects that we call opaque 
and being stopped by media which 
we call transparent, such as glass. It 
moves only in straight lines and, un- 
like light, it can not be moved aside 
from its straight line ; it either passes 
through the object which it strikes 
oris stopped. A glass prism re- 
fracts rays of light; a prism of mat- 
erial translucent to the x rays will 
not bend them but will permit them 
to pass through in proportion to the 
thickness of the prism in any par- 
ticular part. It would be possible 
therefore, to construct a wedge which 
at its edge would be transparent to 
the xrays and at its back absolutely 
opaque to them, and the result would 


be an even increase of shade in the 
resulting negative from white to 
black. 








unequally opaque to these rays. 
On a yellow pasteboard box which 
contained a key, in the Hastings ex- 
periments at Yale, the ground-work 
behind the key on the negative 
shows distinctly several gradations 
of shade. One of these has borders 
parallel to the edges of the box, and 
is clearly the print of the covering 
of yellow glazed paper, which to 
make the box pretty is wrapped 
around it and which for economy’s 
sake does not cover the bottom of 
the box but simply passes the cor- 
ners. It seems probable that the 
glazing intercepts some of the rays, 
for its effect is greater than that of 
the vertical edge of the box where 
the rays must have passed the entire 
height of the box through the paste- 
board. 

An ink- eraser, which was another 
of the objects printed from by Mr. 
Bumstead, gives the shading for the 
handle practically uniform, although 
of course the handle isfar from uni- 
form in thickness; the steel blade 
stopped all the light, and the shank 
ot the blade extending up into the 
handle is shown by as black a 
shadow asthe blade. The ‘lead’ 
of a lead pencil becomes a black line 
in the print in the midst of a light 
shading which shows to what limited 
extent the wood prevented the pas- 
sage of the rays. The key in the 
pasteboard box becomes a dark form 
in the print—of course a light one in 
the negative—surrounded by shad 
ings representing the different grades 
of opacity of the box in its different 
parts, but so faithful a shadow that 
a locksmith could ask no more ac 
curate pattern from which to make 
a duplicate of the key. <A_ smelt, 
wrapped in paper, was on a plate 
not quite so successful in its devel 
opment, but showed distinctly the 
back-bone of the fish and some 
other internal arrangements, to ex- 
plain which a dissection of the fish 
would be necessary. 

As to these photographs, it 
should be remembered that they 
are shadows. Prints would be a 
better name than photographs, tor 
they do not show that detail which 
we have from long usage come to 
associate with the word. ‘The coins 
the purse subject—a very popular 
one, probably because the value of 
money is appreciated by every one 
—shows first the dull oblong 
groundwork of the leather pocket- 
book, quite uniform in tint and 
light. Upon this are the black cir- 
cles of the coins. That these will 
eventually indicate their value by 
their shade as well as their size is 
most probable when the process _be- 
comes a little more refined, but at 
present there is little difference in 
the opacity of the different coin 
metals. Aluminum, however, is 
much more transparent ; so much so 
that a difierent degree of opacity 


is apparent with different thick- 
nesses of the metal. Forthis reason 
Prof. Wright has been able to 


secure through an aluminum medal 
the print of the designs on both the 
face and back, these being super- 
posed like the pictures of the amateur 
who photographs two views on the 
some plate. 

The x rays open an important 
door towards the investigation of 
the wave movements of the ether, to 
which are now referred heat and 
magnetic force, light and electricity. 
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THE INVALID AID SOCIETY. 
RS. Etta Fish Tingley, assisted 
by Mrs. Helen Rogers, re- 
peats at Chickering Hall, February 
12, her charming discourse, lately 
given in Pierce Hall, on Modern 
Song Writers. 

The object in behalf of which 
these ladies have generously offered 
their services is the removal south- 
ward of invalids in the incipient 
stage of consumption, through the 
agency of the American Invalid Aid 
Society The work of this active 
and pr<<tical society, already known 
to the readers of this journal, has 
attracted ever increasing interest 
throughout the country, and a 
descriptive paper in the Review of 
Reviews (March, 1895) led to gen- 
eral editorial notice from leading 
periodicals. A journal has been es- 
tablished in the interest of thecause, 
and the Society is incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts 
and Ohio. Says the Review of Re- 
views: “Perhaps the founders of 
the Invalid Aid Society builded bet- 
ter than they knew when Rey. 
Edward Everett Hale first made its 
object known to the public by means 
of several letters. Well-known pro- 
fessional and business men, are 
members of its advisory board; no 
prejudice of sex or sect appears, no 
plan to save souls, unless incident- 
ally, no experiments nor connivance 
with hotels, land agencies or railway 
corporations, the effort is to rescue 
without loss of time the sensitive, 
dangerous bodies of consumptives.” 

Two hundred or more invalids 
have been aided or advised, during 
the past three years, in removal to 


an appropriate climate. Among 


well known persons taking an 
active part in that work are Dr. 
Chas. Denison, Chief of U. S., 


Meteorological Service at Denver, 
Bishop Whipple of Colorado, Gov- 
ernor Bradford Prince of New Mex 


ico, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Dr.- 
Albert Shaw, Hon. Wm. E. Russell, 
Alfred Hemenway, Dr. Hasket 


Derby, Dr. Sam’! Durgin, Dr. Wm. 
P. Wesselhoeft, Col. A. A. Pope, W. 
H. Baldwin. Among the Officers 
of the Society are Dr. E, E. Hale, 
Hon. John D. Long, Mr. Louis C. 
Southard, Hezekiah Butterworth, 
FE. H. Clement, Edwin Ginn, Leon 
N. Abbot, Hon. Jacob H. Gallinger, 
Dr. David Gregg, Dr. J. L. Withrow, 
Dr. Minot L. Savage, Messrs. Up- 
ham of the Youth’s Companion, Mr. 
Wallace Pieice, Dr. W. P. Roberts, 
editor of Folk Lore, at Minneapolis. 
Membership in the Society may 
be had through Mr. Abbot, at 53 
Tremont street, at $1 or $s. Is 
there not reason to hope that a 
movement justified by its emotion 
of pity for suffering which it aims 
to relieve, will soon secure material 
aid ? C. F. NIcHOLs. 





The great increase in the volume 
of business transacted at the Boston 
City Ticket Office of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad has necessitated an 
enlargement of quarters, and the 
new and commodious offices at 322 
Washington street, opposite the Old 
South Church, are now occupied as 
the City Ticket Office. 

The location is the one for a long 
time used by the New York & New 
England Railroad, but the renova- 
tion which has been going on for 
the past month has greatly trans- 
formed the appearance. 

The alterations and additions that 
have been made make the offices of 
the Boston & Maine system the lar- 
gest and most convenient in the 
city. 

The appointments are of the latest 
and most improved order. 
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SHIFTING RESPONSIBILITY. 

HERE is an old old story which 
is told again and again in var- 
ious forms of literature and is fami- 
liar to us all. It deals with the 
theme of a test of obedience which 
fails through the influence of a too 
fatal curiosity. Human nature and 
the truths we iearn concerning it are 
precisely the same, whether we meet 
with the Experiences of Pandora or 
Psyche in the pages of classic story, 
or stand with Fatima on the thresh- 
old of the forbidden chamber of 
Bluebeard’s castle in the nursery 
fairy tale, or behold in Genesis our 
first parents tempted by the prohib- 
ited fruit. 
mastering attraction toward the one 
thing which is denied us; the irre 
sistible determination learn at 
any cost what we do not know and 
are not meant to know. But it is to 
the Bible story of the Garden of 
Eden that we must turn for a revela- 
tion of a still deeper truth regarding 
human nature —one which is even 
more true of mankind than of 
womankind. Thisis the tendency 
to shift his own responsibility invar- 

iably upon other shoulders. 

We learn, to be sure, that Eve was 
quite ready to make excuses for her 
conduct, though in doing so she in 
volved onlythe Serpent, in whom she 
was not supposed to have any but the 
most impersonal interest. Adam, 
on the contrary, simply repudiated 
all responsibility for his wrong 
doing, and this by covering every 
point. Not only did he attribute 
his temptation and sin to ‘the 
woman,’ but he designated her as 
‘the woman whom Thou gavest me,’ 
thus absolving himself from even the 
remote accountability of having 
chosen or indeed accepted her. 

As did the Father of our race in 
those ancient days, so his male chil- 
dren to these later generations; 
every Adam has his Eve upon whom 
he can lay the burden of his errors 
and wrong-doings. It matters little 
whether it is a lost shirt-stud or the 
wasting of an income, it is ‘the 
woman whom Thou gavest me’ who 
is held as the criminal. 

There are few men who realize 
what a weight of care is laid upon 
one woman’s shoulders in the man- 
agement of even a very simple house- 
hold. The master of the house goes 
daily to his business, where he 
remains through the hours of his 
working day. His work is system- 
atically planned, certain duties are 
done within certain hours and in 
certain places. He has his own 
special den, call it office or counting- 
room or what you will, to which if 
he desires he can retire, denying 
admittance to the outside world. 
His day, however long and weary, 
comes to an end at last, and he 
turns the key upon much of his care 


In each we see the over- 


to 


as well as his work until 
hours next morning. 

The house-mother, on the con 
trary, remains always on the scene 
of her labors; she is never able to 
lay them down entirely or turn her 
back upon them. She is subject to 
a thousand interruptions, many of 
them from the very individual who 
accuses her of a ‘want of system in 
her housekeeping.’ Hers are the 
convenient shoulders to bear the 
burdens of all the family, and she 
generally does it without murmur 
ing. 


When 


business 


the rising-bell rings, she 
ventures not to close her eyes in 
that last sweet morning nap that 
every one loves. Somebody might 
sleep over and blame her if he were 
late or school. The 
other members of the family may 
drop in at any time during break 
fast, with or without a word of 
apology; she must be in her place 
to pour coffee for the first comer. 
The boys and girls may leave books, 
hats, working materials any and 
everywhere, but if any one of their 
belongings is wanted in haste, it is 
of the mother that it is demanded 
and it is she upon whom the shadow 
of disapproval rests 
thing has hopelessly disappeared. 
It is she who must keep the run of 
all their engagements and act asa 
constant reminder. Her symbol is 
the index-finger and her motto, ‘N. 
B. Nota Bene!’ 

Although this picture 
house-mother with her load 
gated responsibilities may seem 
rather distressing, it probable 
that there are few who really object 
to bearing the burdens of those 
whom they love. Doubtless most 
women assist in binding them on, 
however grievous to be borne, and 
esteem it, if not a blessed privilege, 
at least a righteous duty not to be 
lightly set aside. 

But there is an aspect of the case 
where this unfair shifting of responsi- 
bility becomes actually criminal. 
There is a family living in the ease 
and comfort to which success en- 
titles them. Their home is luxuri- 
ous and filled with all that is attrac- 
tive; the children have every 
advantage of education; in dress, 
in social entertainments, in habits 
of living, they resemble the society 
about them in which their circum- 
stances fit them to move. Suddenly 
by some business catastrophe all 
this prosperity comes to an end, 
and the whole fabric of their 
domestic happiness crumbles about 
their ears. 

In the midst of the suffering 
which the ruin of their lives must 
bring to them, voices are heard to 
murmur about them : 

“ Poor fellow! He has a very 
expensive family, and his wife has 
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“ Pure and Sure.” 
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been very extravagant ’—and then 
follow details of her expenditure. 
Do these whisperers ever ask 
themselves if they are quite sure 
that the ‘ poor fellow’ has ever con- 
fided any of his affairs to his wife, 
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that he has ever hinted to her that 
his sky was overclouded, or even 
suggested to her that there was any 
possibility of needed retrenchment ? 
It is no exaggeration to say that in 


nine cases out of ten the crash finds | 


her entirely ignorant of any cause 
for anxiety. It should not be so, it 
is true, but the remedy does not lie 
with her. It is useless to say that 
a wife should insist on knowing the 
state of her husband’s affairs; she 
certainly ought to know it, but the 
most she can do is to encourage 
such a confidence and act upon it 
with prompt self-sacrifice; but it is 
of no use at all for her to demand 
it. Ifa man chooses, as too many 
men do, to carry reticence about his 
business to the very extremity of 
unfairness, it is useless for his wife 
to ‘insist ' upon his doing otherwise. 
Do not be hasty in judging such a 
case. 

Whatever the apostle may say to 
us about our 
burdens, he 


bearing one another’s 
nowhere advises us to 
be ready for other people to bear 
ours. ‘The strong ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak,’ it is 
true; but it is not for us to acknowl 
edge such weakness. 

In every community there are to 
be found dependent beings who are 
content to act the part of the Old 
Man of the Sea and mount up to 
comfort on the shoulders, willing or 
unwilling, of some unfortunate Sin 
bad who comes in their way. Such 
people take refuge in a becoming 
ignorance ; they ‘don’t know how’ 
to dothis, that, or the other, and 
you must leave your own important 
occupations to teach them, or, far 
more probably, do the work your- 
self. They send you their children 
to take care of, if they want to leave 
home ; they call upon you to nurse 
their sick, because ‘ it always disa- 
grees with themselves to lose their 
sleep’; they are forever getting into 
some kind of a scrape where they 
flounder helplessly until you come 
and set them on their feet again. It 
is grand discipline for the minister 
ing angels ofa neighborhood ; by 
constantly carrying heavy weights 
you will grow stronger and stronger 
up to a certain point when the load 
may become just enough heavier to 
break you down altogether. The 
camel carried his load efficiently 
until the last straw was added. 

In a certain community there was 
one of these broad-shoulder women 
who carry the burdens of all the 
irresponsible ones who cannot or 
will not shoulder their own loads. 
She taught allthe children, helped 
dress all the brides, nursed all the 
sick, visited the poor, helped in the 
church work, advised, served, com- 
forted all who needed her. She was 
called as a matter of course in any 
emergency, day or night. 
regarded her convenience, herself 
least ofall. She never neglected 
her own family, with the exception 
of that unimportant member of it— 
herself. At the end of some years 
of hard, continual, unpaid service, 
she died of quick consumption con- 
tracted in one of her night expedi- 
tions of helpfulness. She left a 
family of growing children who were 
at the age when they sadly needed 
the mother who was worn out in 
the service of those who had no 
claim upon her. Her husband and 
children, desolate and helpless with- 
out her strong uplifting influence, 
hardly felt compensated for her loss 
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by the frequent comment following 
. tribute to her usefulness : 
" «She ought to have lived years, 


but she never knew huw to take 

care of herself.”’ 

~ Somebody must bear responsi- 
a it would not be a _ bad idea 

for everybody who is able to bear 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 
QO one brought up in New Eng- 
| 1, writes Mrs. Lincoln in 


e American Kitchen Magazine, 
these id mornings with the mer- 
wn below zero suggest buck- 

wheat cakes as a part of the break- 
fast. Having once been made quite 


em they have fora long 
banished from our table, 

ntly they were offered me at 

table of a friend. I took them 
ym courtesy than any real 

sire put they proved to be so 
ind delicious that later I 

in old friend’s privilege and 

1e recipe and watched the 

f cooking, only to have 

, tite whetted for another 
vhen I returned to the table. 
ders were used for frying 

n ch were greased with a 
yf butter, as this gives a 
crust than lard or suet. 
light and puffy, 
sweet and crisp, with not a suspi- 

m of grease or soda. 

\lthough it was Monday and the 
maid of all work was in the laundry, 
ne member of the family, a faithful, 
levoted auntie, who is always ready 

ill gaps as well as her own 

e, stood by the range and cooked 
ecakes faster than they could be 

by the dozen young people at 
The little daughter 
them in steaming hot as 
st as they were needed, and they 
ten with butter, and hot 
made from white and brown 


Ss WwW e T e 


Here is the recipe: 2 cups 
ickwheat; 1 cup Graham flour ; 
tsp. salt; 12 yeast cake ; 
mixing spoon molasses. Warm 
water for thick batter. 
Mix over night into rather a thick 
iter In the morning, if too 
; thick, add a little warm water, and 
frisen too much and a sour odor is 
noticed add a little soda, perhaps a 
saltspoonful dissolved in water. Stir 
oe the batter down as soon as you can 
and let it rise again before cooking. 
fry in round cakes ona slightly 
greased pan or griddle. 





F you want to soften your face, 


try, instead of rubbers and un- 
guents and balms, a little spiritual 
gymnastics. Look at yourself in 
ihe glass. If the corners of your 
mouth are down and you are an un- 
‘appy looking object, elevate your 
‘tpression. Think of the pleasantest 
‘ting that ever happened to you; 
ihe kindest thing that was ever 
“one for you; the merriest time you 
‘ver had in your life; send out the 
Most generous, the sweetest, the 
_— Rost helpful thought you can think 
© your friends, and if your face is 
‘ot softened more charmingly than 
“era wrinkle rubber could make it, 





his s€4 “en you have not thought strongly, 
numer *oyantly or generously enough. 
re tHe There is so much that could be 
emore: ‘Ts on this, says a writer in the 
yal Dive a Y, Herald, that thoughts play 
cursion® ““)trog over my pen and there is 
Febre _ ime to adjust them properly, 
1s, ane , Uterthem. It is clear,however, 
ortation ‘tat she 


pot 4... ‘Mains youngest who has 
1 ever) Money possible range of sympa- 
ao. ser appreciations. Not 
teal Not believest thou? 
oe thou? is the password 
Youth, the gates of everlasting 


a, 






HOUSEKEEPING NEAR PARIS. 
From the American Kitchen Magazine. } 

EN minutes’ walk in one direc- 
tion will bring one into one of 

the oldest villages around the me- 
tropolis where the high stone walls 
surround chateaus that date back to 
the time of the Louis, and there are 
spots where the Siege of Paris laid 
the fine old masonry in picturesque 
ruins. At almost any hour fof the 
day or night one may hear in the 
street outside one’s own high wall 
the clatter of the wooden shoes on 
the pavement, the braying of a pro 
duceladen donkey, or the jangling of 
the sleigh-like bells upon the horses 
drawing the pea-green arks of the 
farmers to market or towards home. 

\ score of times a day one may 
hearthe cry of some leather-lunged 
mother who has run out while the 
children or the grandchildren are in 
school, perhaps, to sell a basketful 
of stuffed snails, of frog’s legs o1 
green figs. Everyone within a radius 
of a half-mile knows when this vig 
orous old lady is coming and is ready 
when she follows her lusty voice 
around the corners. If she were 
in the city she would be likely to have 
a little push-cart neatly lined with 
white paper and her wares spread 
out there on with a fine French eye 
for effect, and it wouldn’t surprise 
anyone who had been in Paris a 
couple of days to see her, when the 
shadows of evening come closing in, 
trundling home her husband who, 
mayhap, is having a bad week with 
his rheumatism. Sometimes the 
family dog, harnessed under the 
wagon, helps in this loyal service; 
sometimes he rides too, but oftener 
the old man huddles alone with no 
one to share the anxious watch he 
keeps upon his weaker half and the 
intricate maze of wagons, carriages 
and tramways before them. 

The articles peddled around in this 
way are always appetizing and are 
probably clean. They even at times 
have an extensive reputation and 
are eagerly awaited by the less suc 
cessful cooks along her route. Tripe 
a la mode de Caen is sold all cooked 
in little brown crocks and is usually 
delicious. Enough for the meat _por- 
tion of a family dinner is sold in this 
way for sixteen cents, but if anyone 
chooses to make it,it is an even 
cheaper dish yet. To amuse any 
who may not have the courage to 
try this really excellent A/at, I give 
the recipe, ‘ as twas told to me.’ 

Tripe a la mode de Caen.— Cut the 
cooked tripe in squares, and place it 
to cook again in a casserole (a cop- 
per or clean iron stewpan or kettle 
answers every purpose) with some 
grated salt pork, a bit of carrot, a 
big onion or two, a couple of cloves, 
a bay leaf, a pinch of thyme, a sprig 
of parsley, a clove of garlic, and 
cayenne pepper. Moisten with 
white wine, or vinegar and water, 
add some butter, unsalted if possi- 
ble, some fat from a soup-kettle or 
the juice from a roast beef or beef- 
steak platter, and leave over a slow 
fire for six hours, 

These same little crocks of tripe 
and of other equally good dishes are 
also to be found at the butchers’ 
shops where even a New England 
house-keeper of the thriftiest, dainti- 
est sort might spend an hour to ad- 
vantage, and the average American 
butcher a month. Absolutely noth- 
ing is wasted. Nothing is allowed 
to look ‘messy’ or become spoiled. 
Scraps are made into a strong rich 
beef-tea or bouillon, always on hand 
and for sale at six cents a quart. 
Ragged or left-over pieces of meat 
are boiled in strongly seasoned 
water,and many a frugal meal is 
helped out by a pound of this beef 
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at eight cents and a cent’s worth of 
grated horse-radish, pickles or mus- 
tard. The roasts are trimmed,rolled 
and tied, the chops are all ready, 
and the trimmings of both are lying 
on the marble slab beneath the more 
seemly mass,ready for the purchaser 
to take or leave as she sees fit. It 
is idle to say she invariably takes it. 

Besides these customary meats 
which are so neatly arranged, there 
is sure to be a row of platters with 
other viands thereon. The French 
old maid, a very rare bird by the 
way, has little trouble with her mar- 
keting for she may enter any doucherie, 
no matter how imposing are the em 
broidered towels hanging around the 
door, or how fancy are the lace paper 
cornucopias and pink roses that 
adorn the legs of mutton, and ask 
for one-half or even one-quarter of a 
chicken, goose or duck. <A request 
for one chop, for two cents’ worth 
of salt pork —that is nothing un 
usual. One may even buy all this 
uncooked, a single chunk of rabbit 
or hare, or, if one likes that sort of 
material for chicken soup, the heads, 
feet, necks, and yiblets of as many 
fowls as one chooses for about four 
cents a ‘set.’ Some butcher shops 
have huge open fire-places in them 
and enormous spits run by clock 
work on each of which turn three or 
four turkeys, chickens or _ geese, 
which are afterwards sold whole or 
in portions at but very little more 
than the cost of the raw article. 

To supplement her single chop or 
her cross section of raw rabbit or 
cooked chicken, the supposititious 
old maid may go into the next butter 
and eggs store and there buy two or 
three cents’ worth of either white 
beans, sorrel, spinach, split peas or 
brussels sprouts, all freshly cooked, 
often hot, and always wisely sea 
soned. A cent will buy her a head 
of crisp lettuce, another cent will 
buy her a handful of roasted or 
boiled chestnuts big as our horse- 
chestnuts, and another a bit of 
cheese. 

In her room over her microscopic 
charcoal fire she heats what needs to 
be heated and arranges what needs 
attention and then seats herself be- 
fore a several course dinner which 
it has taken someone else half a day 
to prepare. A cup of hot bouillon, 
that would be two cents; a huge 
piece of acrusty French loaf, that 
needs no butter and rarely gets it, 
that would be one cent. Allow ten 
cents for her quarter of a chicken, 
two cents for the spinach, a cent for 
the salad and three cents for her des- 
sert, including a cup of after-dinner 
coffee—what a dinner that is fornine- 
teen cents! A chop instead of the 
chicken would make her dinner four- 
teen cents, and an equal sum in ad- 
dition would provide for a guest, 
and would be more ample if it were 
not that good meat is dearer than 
anything else the housekeeper finds 
in France. Horse meat is altogether 
too popular at the cheap stores to 
make the wise woman recklessly 
economical ! 


BRITTLE FINGER-NAILS. 


ANY women who have pretty 
hands are constantly mortified 
in cold weather by the rough appear- 
ance of their finger-nails, caused by 
the fact that they break and split. 
The intense cold causes the nails to 
become so brittle that it seems im- 
possible to trim them so as to make 
them smooth. 
The possessor of such nails, says 
Harper’s Bazar, should cut them 
with nothing except well-sharpened 


“A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A 
HANDFUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN 
HOUSE WITH 


It 








manicure scissors, and the nails 
must never be cut or filed unless the 
fingers have first been soaked in 
warm water. The brittleness may 
sometimes be lessened by rubbing 
almond oil thoroughly into the nails 
and finger-ends on retiring at night. 
An old pair of kid gloves must then 
be pulled on. 

The housekeeper whose nails 
break easily should never stir any- 
thing on the hot range without first 
slipping on a loose glove, as the dry 
heat from the fire will make her nails 
more brittle than ever. Neither 
must she allow herself to stay out- 
of-doors fora moment without hav- 
ing her hands protected from the 
cold, which is even more injuri- 
ous than the heat. All these pre- 
cautions may seem to be a_ bother, 
but in the end are worth while. 


THESE WERE CURED 


Of Nervous Debility, Sleep- 
lessness, Dyspepsia and 
Other Ills. 


They say so in print and give their 
names and addresses. 


If You Suffer as They Did Why Not 
Be Relieved by the Same 
Means ? 


Suppose a number of reputable people 
should say to you, of a certain remedy, 
“It is not what it claims. We tried it.” 
You would believe them would’n’t you and 
if sick would not try that remedy ? 

Suppose many reputable people said of 
a remedy ‘‘It is what it advertises to be. 
We know for it cured us.” Why should 
you not believe them especially wher they 
say these things publicly and earnestly ? 

Here are a few expressions which you 
should believe and heed for they are abso- 
lutely genuine. 

Dr. A. C. Sherwin, Hotel Pelham, Bos- 
ton ‘Dr. Charcot’s Kola Nervine Tablets 
are infalliible for nervousness, insomnia, 
dyspepsia, and neuralgia.” 

W. W. Swett, Manager Mass, Mutual Life 
Ins. Co., 519, Guaranty Bldg., Minneapolis. 
‘‘ Thanks to Kola Nervine Tablets, although 
fifty-six years of age, I am ‘satisfied that I 
am to-day in as good condition, in every 
respect, as I was at thirty-five.” 

John W. Ricker, Proprietor United States 
Hotel, Dover, New Hampshire. ‘Kola 
Nervine Tablets cured nervdusness and ia- 
somnia when all other remedies failed.” 

Mrs. Lulu Gleason, Onalaska, Wis. “I 
was a sufferer from nervous dyspepsia. I 
took one box of Kola Nervine Tablets and 
gained five pounds. I am better and happier 
than I have been for five years.’ 

Chas. F. Brisley, Artist, St. Paul, Minn., 
Dispatch. ‘*The remedy (Kola Nervine 
Tablets) toned and invigorated my system 
restoring both appetite and_ refreshing 
sleep.”’ 

F. W. Teeple, Manager for Goodspeed 
Brothers, Chicago. “I unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce Kola Nervine Tablets a wonderful 
and speedy remedy for acute nervousness 
and debility.” 

Fifty Cents and $1.00 per box (one 
month’s treatment). See Dr. Charcot’s 
name on box. Kola booklet free. All drug- 
gists or sent direct, Eureka Chemical & 
Mfg. Co., LaCrosse, Wis. and Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO WATER 
TAKERS. 


On and after January ist, 1896, the so-called 
annual rental heretofore made for fire pipes, and 
fire pipes with automatic sprinkler attachments, 
will be discontinued. 

Beginning seuaey st, 1896, the charge for put- 
ting in all ordinary §-3inch service pipes will be 
fixed at $10 per connection. All other service 
pipes will be charged for at the actural cost to the 
department, as has been the custom in the past. 

CHARLES W. SMITH, 
Water Commissioner. 

Office of the Water Commissioner, City Hall, 

Boston, December, 17th, 1895. 
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PICTOR IGNOTUS. 
I. 


T may seem a fantastic idea: but 
I have often thought on an im- 
aginary figure of an artist who really 
loved Art; to whom the mere wor- 
ship of Art was joy enough, without 
his taking thought for the success, 
the position, or the money which 
might be gained through her. I 
have fancied him a man who, never 
forcing his inclination, still always 
was happiest with a brush or stick 
of charcoal in his hand; or dream 
ing over a portfolio of photographs ; 
or wandering in the fields amid the 
cold glories of dawn or the hopeless 
beauties of afterglow. To him, 
Nature should never appeal, save 
when she could show him a picture, 
yet he should love her, too, for the 
help she sometimes lends her love- 
lier sister, Art. But more, he should 
be one who loved the Light — loved 
Love, and even Life—but cared little 
for the money or honor that last 
might have to give him. 
And it has seemed to me, in think- 
ing over all these things, that Ste- 
phen Thornycraft, whom I knew so 
long ago, was in many ways the 
type of man I have dreamt about. 
For in his life, apparently so careless 
and thoughtless, really so thought 
out and serious, he seldom permitted 
himself any striving for fame or even 
ambition. To love beautiful things 
and sometimes to make them, these 
were his only pre-occupations, and 
to other matters he had little to 
give save a smile and a shrug of the 
shoulders. I like to think of him 
with his great, dome-like forehead, 
his large, dreamy brown eyes, his 
aquiline nose, his tremulous, sensi- 
tive mouth—tremulous yet strong. 
Commonplace people would have 
called his life an absolute failure 
because it accomplished but little. 
But, even so, it was beautiful, and I 
can see no need for it to have been 
anything else. It is possible that 
his pictures in some ways influenced 
other men. But their very serenity 
and sureness of taste made them 
lack that violence and one-sidedness 
which mark the so-called ‘ epoch- 
making pictures’ — pictures which 
sometimes do more harm than good. 
I have in mind one of his studies 
which seems to me rather typical of 
his cold, cheerful spirit. It is his 
garden in the quaint old French 
town where he lived. There is snow 
on the ground and on the branches 
of trees, and from the house at the 
back of the garden shine lamps but 
newly lighted. A few light snow- 
flakes drift through the branches. 
How well I recall the first time 
Isaw him. It was at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League. We men from the 
life class used to go dvuwn to the 
library during the rest; and there 
musing over a copy of L’Art I saw 
Stephen. Something sympathetic 
in him attracted me at once, and it 
was not long before we were friends. 
He was working in the ‘ Antique’ at 
the time; and I remember when he 
showed me his drawings, I, with the 
cock-sureness and rawness of a stu- 
dent, thought them decidedly bad. 
I, at least, had his professor’s 
opinion to back me in that belief. 
But I have since thought that, 
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should I see them now, I should 
rather like them. They were not 
done in the manner we were taught 
to attain to — precise, careful, dry. 
The line was not well studied, the 
proportion was some times faulty : 
but, as I recall them, there was in 
each a grasping after the personal 
charm of that particular figure, a 
feeling for the effect of light, not 
often to be found in a beginner. 

Meanwhile, however, he gave but 
little thoughtto these drawings. 
The restrictions and routine of school 
life chafed him; and he has since 
told me that he considered the time 
he spent there as lost time. He 
passed many of his mornings phi 
landering with some attractive little 
girl student in dark corners of the 
building ; or going up the Bronx on 
picnic sketching parties ; or wander 
ing about the picture galleries. With 
all this apparent laziness, his mind 
was always active; so that, seeming 
to do but little, he really absorbed 
much more knowledge and appreci- 
ation of art than the dull boys who 
stuck to work and spent a day in 
finishing a left shoulder-blade. 

He soon asked me to what he 
called his studio, in one of the 
towers of the University Building. 
It was that fascinating old place, 
now, alas, pulled down, where what 
romance there was in New York 
seemed concentrated. He had 
dozens of sketches here, delightful in 
intention rather inadequate in exe- 
cution. I fear at that time I was 
more interested in the beef steaks 
and Dundee marmalade on which 
we sometimes used to feast, after a 
day at the League. We would match 
quarters to see which must ‘rush 
the growler’ to ‘Johnny Lager’s,’ 
and match again to find who should 
pay. The room opened on the roof 
of the building, and of Spring nights 
we would go out there and try to do 
pastels or water-colors of the sunset. 

Even as early as this, when most 
of the work we did was the routine 
stuff of the schools, his quality and 
charm of personality showed itself. 
At first the professors were puzzled 
by this, especially as it was often 
accompanied by decidedly bad draw- 
ing. Being, however, rather sensi- 
ble men, they encouraged him to go 
ahead and work out his own salva- 
I am not sure 
that this would be a good method in 
all matters, but in this case it was 
the best advice that could have been 
given him. His work was never at 
all servilely like the model, and yet 
there was a suggestiveness in it 
which gave the key-note of the sit- 
ter’s character. 

But it was charm —charm above 
all things — that his work had. You 
could not tell where this charm lay ; 
it was not to be described; and yet 
it was undeniably there. “I don’t 
know how you getit,” half sighed 
one professor. “ Well, you see, with 
paints,” said Stephen, laughing. But 
he must have mixed with these 
colors something different than the 
ordinary student’s elbow-grease ; 
for there was a quality in his paint- 
ing akin to the quality of exquisite 
music, something that gave a thrill 
like that which fine poetry gives, 
read in a sweet, vibrant voice. Per- 
haps he cared too much (could he? ) 


for bennty, dud some little over- 
much the ugly details of his moti/; 
yet at least there was never in his 
work anything commonplace, danadée. 

Quite early, he showed plainly 
how much more he cared for the Art 
he labored for, than for the success 
it might bring. He would start in a 
concours, make a very promising 
beginning and, in the middle of the 
week, if the day happened to be fine, 
he would often throw the whole thing 
over and go out sketching on the 
river side. I don’t pretend to say 
that this was wise of him to do, but 
it was what he often did. I doubt if 
he ever would have been successful 
in painting catch-penny pot-boilers ; 
some overlooked touch of distinction 
would have spoiled their success 
with the general public; but at least 
he spared himself even the shame of 
ever having tried. In fact, he never 
seemed to think of his art as a means 
of making money, and appeared 
naively surprised and puzzled when 
anyone spoke of it as such. 

He at once took the leadership of 
our little band of art students, more 
by virtue of a certain sweet unstudied 
gayety, a reckless insauciant dash of 
manner, which were in him, than by 
any effort of his own for leadership. 
Utterly careless of power or influence, 
he nevertheless easily swayed the 
minds of his comrades with a few 
words or a movement. There was a 
wineshop with classic name of The 
Grapevine where we used to congre- 
gate, and there I remember high 
carouses, with Stephen easily the 
most brilliant and amusing man 
present, and —- however excited by 
Bacchus — always beautiful, ‘ with 
vine-leaves in his hair.’ 

Later on, when he with many of 
the rest of us had drifted to Paris, 
he was again the Master of the 
Revels at the Café des Arts, where 
so many of the American painters 
have eaten their students’ commons. 
Here, with sleepy, half-serious gay 
ety, he amused and charmed ll 
comers. Whowas quicker in re 
partee than he; who readier or bet 
ter with asong? Or who so quick, 
ready and witty in an after-dinner 
speech? A man to hold his own in 
that den of witty blackguards needed 
to be quick of wit himself, sharp yet 
rough in tongue, ready to take hard 
knocks as well as give them. _ But, 
though he could be quick and sharp 
in his speech, there was always a 
gayety and donhommice in his look and 
voice which made even the victim 
of his retort like him all the better. 

It was my luck to wander through 
Italy with him at this time,and there 
could have been no more charmingly 
dreamy, lazy, sympathetic compan- 
ion than he. He liked to stand in 
the Ducal Palace or the Accademia, 
making gay color notes on panels in 
his Fortuny box, of the opulent and 
gorgeous Venetian paintings. He 
liked to wander through the Lido — 
it was Spring —breathing in the 
scent of the rosy almond blossoms ; 
wander on till we came to the long 
wind-swept beach of the gray Adri- 
atic. Or, if it werein Florence, it 
pleased him to go through that 
famous convent where Fra Angelico 
with childish simplicity painted each 
cell with some monkish reminder of 
ecstacy or of death. 





SMITH COLLEGE NOTES. 


HE mid-year examinations are 
now over, and the girls have 
settled down again to their regular 
routine of studies. Entertainments 
which had ceased almost entirely 
during that period are now begin- 
ning again. 
Miss Mary P. Kendrick and Miss 
Grace E. Coburr, both of the class 


of ’98, were admitted to the 
Society at a recent meetin. g. 
The Philosophical Societ 
an open meeting on Monda Venin 
at which Professor Seth ‘<p, ke an 
the subject, Is Happin, 
Summum Bonum ? 
The Home Culture ¢ 
Gibson evening’ on the 
February at their rooms. 
singing by the Smith (, 
Club, in addition to the rec: 
entertainment. 
On Wednesday 
Hopkinson 
from his 
Hall. 
Miss Hanscom spo! 
Current Events Club 
the month on New Book 
Portraits of Rev. Toh: 
and of Mr. Hubbard, t 
of Miss Smith, the f 
college, have been p! 
sembly Hall 
Smith herself. 
A book of short st 
to give a true 
at Smith is being pr 
class of ’9s 


NOW GOING ON. 


MARK-DOWN SALE 
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Smith gave 
own works 
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MEN’S and BOYS’ 
Winter Overcoats. 
Suits, etc. 


Unusual bargains may be found. 


Macular Parker Gompely 
WEST 
SHORE 
RAILROAD 
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New York Central 
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TICKETS 
TO ALL POINTS WEST 


rhe West Shore i: nr! 
Fitcht a, R. is 


Boston, Buffalo, Riagara Falls, Chicag 
and St. Louis. 


Through Wagner Palace Sleeping (ans 
leave Union Station, Causeway Street, 
ton, at 3.00 and 7.00 p. m. 

Tickets via Hoosac Tunnel 
Shore route are on sale at all 
railway stations in New Fng 

For rates, time tables, sleep" 
full information apply t« 


A. V. FISHER, 4. A. SMI 
City Ticket Agent. New Englar 


300 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, ¥4 
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Makes Dental Operations Absoiu™™ 
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THE RISE OF WALTER DAMROSCH. 
irtistic success of this season 
German Opera marks Mr. 
Walter Damrosch’s triumph in what 


as amore than usually hard 
sht against popular prejudice. To 
sure he has had the support of 
werful friends— but even that has 

rown in his teeth. He has 


vertly accused of holding his 
sition as a leader not through 
vut through influence. No 


denied that he has had 





my 
—— 


it as for temperament and 
th se, Sa d his enemies, 

Damrosch has not. 
» has attended the 
will hardly maintain that 
Damrosch lacks the qualities of 

nt conductor. 

those friends of Mr. Dam 
h's father who were aghast when 
young man, not yet twenty-five 
ears old assumed the position that 
beloved leader, dying, left vacant 
New York, have been forced to 
icknowledge the son’s ability. At 
comment upon Walter 
Damrosch, as leader of the Oratorio 
nd Symphony Societies in the room 
{his father, was better enough. It 
vas the fashion to say— though that 
never crept conspicuously into print 


( )pera 


frst the 


that Mr. Damrosch’s orchestra 
vas uncontrolled, and, certainly, at 
‘st it was a sufficiently rough 
tganization, and obviously the 
ader lacked experience. But he 
suck to his post through all the 


and that showed no 
egree of pluck, even for one 


cri ism— 





RTRUD AND ELSA. 













































































by powerful friends, for like 
nof highly artistic tempera- 
Damrosch is, it is said, 
~sily sensitive to harsh criticism. 
" attempt to give Wagner 
: was in 1894, and the per- 
tances were given for a New York 
“cational Charity — was treated 
Yall but his close friends with 
‘tused scorn. He gave die Wal- 
“re and Die Gotterdammerung in 


era— it 
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the Carnegie Music Hall; the per- 
formances were not artistically 
great. With one or two exceptions, 
the Company was glaringly medi- 
ocre. ‘To be sure there was Herr 
Fischer, then as now, the great- 
est of Wotans and Hagens and 
there was Frau Materna, no _in- 
adequate Brunnhilde. But the sup- 
port was hardly of the same stan- 
dard, and the orchestra — except in 
the Ride of the Valkyries, ‘which has 
always been one of Mr. Damrosch’s 
greatest concert effects 
wieldy. 

Nevertheless, at that time there 
was a demand for German opera in 
German —the Metropolitan Opera 
Company to the disgust of all good 
Teutons had been singing Lohengrin 
and ‘Tannhaeuser in Italian —in 
both New York and Boston. Mr. 


was un 


yn 

















BRUNNHILDE. 


Damrosch brought his organization 
here for two matifiees, in aid ofa 
Hospital. These performances 
whetted the public taste for Wagner. 
During the summer the air was full 
of rumors concerning plans to pro- 
duce the great music dramas. Nor 
did Mr. Damrosch altogether dom:- 
nate the situation. The friends of 
Herr Seidl, violently opposed the 
attempt by another than the pupil 
of Wagner to interpret the master’s 
thought. Everyone will remember 
how briskly the contest was waged. 
Letters came thick to the papers 
from champions of either leader, nay 
from the leaders themselves. The 
attacking party proved conclusively 
—so they said—that Herr Seidl 
only was fit to direct Wagner; in 
the midst of which demonstration 
funds for Mr. Damrosch’s opera were 
subscribed, and the young leader 
went abroad to seek stars. 

The ensuing season was successful 
enough to establish Mr. Damrosch 
as a leader of opera. But it de- 
pended rather upon the eminence of 
the artists than upon any great ar- 


tistic effects. ‘The names — and the 
singing, on the whole satisfactory, of 
Fraulein Brema and Herr Alvary — 
were sufficient to draw paying houses. 
Last summer there was no question 
of Mr. Damrosch’s standing; un- 
challenged he raised a guarantee 
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WOTAN, 


fund, engaged his company abroad 
and set about his rehearsals. 

The result has surprised even Mr. 
Damrosch’s well wishers. Not only 
is the company considerably 
strengthened but also there has been 
infused into the performances a fine 
spirit; the enthusiasm which pre- 
vious have lacked. Mr. 
Damrosch’s material is good, but 
that is not enough to account for the 
unity of each performance, the 
smoothness of chorus, the mobility 
of the orchestra — which has notably 
improved —and above all the en- 
thusiasm of everyone. Only the 
leader's personality can bring about 
such results. Mr. Damrosch has 
evidently succeeded in establishing 
that interconfidence among all the 
members of his organization that 
produces great opera. Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch himself, who established 
German opera in America might 
have regarded with pride such a 


seasons 





SIECMUND. 


performance as that of the Walkure, 
on Tuesday, particularly the close of 
the first act and the opening scene 
of the third act. The choruses in 
Lohengrin were sung nor only with 
precision but also, what is more re- 
markable, with purity of intonation 
and, mirabile dictu, both the herald 
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in Lohengrin and the minister in 
Fidelio were better than endurable. 
By attention to such details,hitherto 
deemed of minor importance, Mr, 
Damrosch has worked up a smooth 
as well as a dramatic performance. 

As for the company, it is distinctly 
greater than that of last year 
Fraulein Milke Ternina both as to 
her voice and her personality has 
proved a highly satisfactory Brunn- 
hilde; since the days of Lehmann 
no one has so well filled the difficult 
role. Frau Leese’s voice though 
it shows slight traces of wear still 
has a superb dramatic quality. 
Fraulein» Gadski’s voice has con- 
siderably improved in flexibility as 
well as in power. Herr Gruening 
lacks the dignity that has usually 
gone with the character of Lohen- 
grin, and his voice, agreeable in 
ordinary usage, becomes sharp in 
certain moments of enthusiasm. But 
he has as much passion as any tenor 
we have heard since Campanini’s 
day; as much, even, as de Lucia 
Herr Popovici is comfortingly 
reliable. Herr Fischer remains 
unaltered; year after year he 
retains the charming quality of 
voice and the artistic conception of 
his music that have made him the 
most satisfactory German basso of 
late years in this country. 

The stage mountings and scenic 
effects were excellent: the helmets 
were shiny, the tree looked like a 
real tree, even the Wurm was not 
altogether an unimposing Wurm. 
The closing scene of the second act 
of the Walkure with Wotan’s figure, 
appearing through the foliage, out- 
lined against the red sky was magnifi- 
cent. The color scheme in the 
clothes of the Valkyrie was harmoni- 
ous. 

With adequate principals, orches- 
tra and charus, Walter Damrosch 
has developed into an adequate 
conductor. ‘To compare him with 
others were of no particular use; it 


is enough that he presents a 
thoroughly interesting season of 
opera, 


It is to be hoped that he and his 
opera are now firmly established as 
a yearly event, as the immense 
enthusiasm of the audiences would 
seem to indicate. 

Next week the season will be con- 
tinued as follows: On Monday and 
on Saturday afternoon, the leader’s 
own opera, The Scarlet Letter; 
Tuesday, Der Freischutz ; Wednes- 
day, Die Gotterdammerung; op Thurs- 
day, Tannhauser. 


The fourth volume of the Library 
of Useful Stories concerns itself with 
the Story of the Earth in Past Ages, 
the author being Prof. H.-G. Seeley 
of London. Asin the other volumes 
of the series the idea is to give a 
comprehensive view of the study in 
exceedingly small compass, the vol- 
ume being of a size to be readily 
shoved into even a _ diminutive 
pocket. The view of the subject is 
essentially English and the book 
follows the systems and phraseology 
in use in the old world. The view 
is a most excellent one, giving an 
idea of the geologic history of our 
planet, outlining the principal forma- 
tions, the principal forces which led 
to these formations and some matters 
concerning the subdivisions of the 
formations. The volume is well 
illustrated. It appears to be reason- 
ably well upto the times ; indeed 
a difficult matter, so many are there 
at work in the science and so numer- 
ous are the important if not radical 
discoveries. The series is from the 
press of D. Appleton & Co. of New 
York. 
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e6 OU know we were harking 
back to former talks, last 
week,” said I to the Office Cat, 
‘‘and it reminded me that someone, 
commenting on our talk about ‘ The 
Day After,’ asked why we didn’t 
quote Anne Aldrich’s song which 
has that phrase as its very name.” 

“Is it pos-sible ’’—said the Office 
Cat with a long breath of most 
impertinent amazement — “ that 
you've come across at last, by what- 
ever means, a rhyme | don’t know? 
If so, let's have it ‘ immeject,’ in the 
words of Mr. Mulvaney!” 

“This is it,” said Il. ‘And why 
no one has set it to music, when 
music is being mated every day to 
such fluff about loves and doves and 
things—well, why in ever, I’m sure! 
« O is it food for sighs at Fate, 

Or is it food for laughter, 


That men should love their best today, 
And women, the Day After? 


“ Men seize the hour to plead and kiss, 
Forget; and onward wander : 
But women on the morrow sigh, 

* Today | would be fonder!’ 


‘*Women look back 
pales 
At finished yesterday: 
‘ Why was it winter with me then, 
When now my mood is May ?’ 


look 


through 


«“ How fair for women were this world, 
How full of song and laughter, 
If women loved, today—-or men 
Could love them, the Day After!” 


‘‘Hm—m ”"—said the Office Cat. 
“Of course as a reputable spinster, 
unacquainted with many things 
except as they are presented in 
‘problem ’ plays—that is, you know, 
as an Impressive Moral Lesson— 
of course I can’t judge as to the 
truth of those lines: but anyhow 
they're not inane, and they’re tune- 
ful and they have an honest ring. 
—Anne Aldrich!—Let me see!— 
She's one of the Poetesses of Passion 
isn’t she?” 

“ She isn’¢—anything, now, within 
this our mortal ken, but a pathetic 
memory.” 

“T had forgotten. She was the 
poor little singer, still on the sun- 
shiny side of five-and-twenty, who 
‘went out asthe light came in’a 
year or two ago?’ 

“Yes. Those were almost the 
last lines she ever wrote. Ostrange 
and sad that the girl’s dying eyes 
saw so clear! 

“TI shall go out as the light comes in : 
There lie my outworn form and face: 
I shall pass Dawn on her way to earth 
As I seek for a path through space. 
I shall go out as the light comes in : 
—Would I might take one ray with me! 
It is dark as night between the worlds : 
—And, how is a soul to see? 

“So she sang; and even as she 
had foreseen, so; strangely, was it 
with ker in her passing. Justas the 
‘light came in,’ she went. 


*** Mine is a soul that should have passed 
at mid-day,’ 


—‘she sang once, dreaming that 
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HER MEWSINGS 


she was old, and that age was bitter. 
But better than that came to het 
her soul passed before the mid-day 
heats of life had dried the dew upon 
the grasses or drooped one flower. 

‘Poetess of Well, she 
was a woman in veins red 
blood ran, and who, with youth's 
pathetic, terrible daring, sometimes 
voiced more than convention 
mits women to voice, whatever the 
gods give it to them to feel But 
such songs were but a small part of 
her singing. She has left lasting 
heritage of exquisite voicing of 
elusive, sensitive emotion, than 
which women—I mean women whose 
life is lived otherwhere than before 
bargain counters, or even at the 
embroidery-frame, or in the nursery 
—know 
tions 


Passion ?’ 
whose 


pe r 


no more controlling emo- 
in all theirlives. ‘Take this 
soft, piteous plaint, that itself sets 
itself to music: 


*‘ Love had forgotten and gone to sleep : 
Love had forgotten the present and past : 
| was so glad when he ceased to weep: 

‘ Now he is quiet ’—I said—— at last!’ 
What sent you here, that night of all 

nights, 
Breaking his slumber, peaceful and deep, 
Just as I whispered below my breath, 
‘ Love has forgotten, and gone to sleep!’ 


—“ Take this cry of wild, flame- 
swift passion, so alien to these pretty 
days when even men sing to the 
lute instead of the clash of sword 
on shield! 

«.. My body answers you; my blood 
Leaps at your music’s maddening call ; 
The fierce notes pierce me; and the veil 
Of time’s dull Present seems to fall ; 

My soul responds to your wild cry ; 

It wants its country, Hungary! 


‘* Not mine by birth? Yet have I not 
Some strain of that old Magyar race ? 
Else why that secret stir of sense, 

At sight of swart Tzigane face 

That tells me —‘ Lo! Thy kinsfolk nigh!’ 

All’s dear that tastes of Hungary! 

‘* Let me forget my exile here 
In this dull land, in this weak age! 

1 want Tzigane love — and fear - 

Bright days — wild nights — my heritage! 

© music! O fierce life and free ! 
God made my soul for Hungary! 

“And for the soedden-ness — one 
can call it nothing else — of aching, 
helpless longing, of failure utter, 
crushing, known as failure all too 
late, match this her song : — 

«“ A morrow must come on 

When I shall wake to weep ; 
But just a few short hours, 

God! Give me sleep! 
‘I ask not hope’s return; 

As I have sowed I reap; 
Grief must awake with dawn 

God! Let me sleep! 
“ Nodreams my God! No dreams! 

Mere slumber still and deep — 
Such as thou givest brutes ; 

Sleep ! Only sleep.” 

——“Didn’t she sing another 
song of sleep? I seem to remember 
vaguely something kinder — peace- 
fuller,”——- 

“Yes. It was, I believe, the very 
last song she sang before she slept 


indeed. There is a sweet, weary, 
wistful child-ness in its quaint, sim- 
ple cadences ; as if her soul sang it- 
self a lullaby. 


‘* We soothe the child for some withholden 
pleasure, 

Till dear eyes smile, that late were fain 
to weep; 

* Tomorrow only wait until tomorrow 


After you sleep!’ 


‘So we are soothed with solemn dreams of 
Heaven, 
When earthly days no longer comfort 
keep ; 
Hope tells us there may be a good Tomor- 
row 
After we sleep.’ 


’ 


little 
she 


wasa silence for a 
while. ‘*Whether or not 
found that ‘good tomorrow,’ out 
there in /e grand Peut-étre’’— said 
the Office Cat softly, after a time, 
‘it could not but have been best for 
her, and all such as 
sleep. For she was 


There 


she, to 
one in 
ideals never could die; 


early 
whom 
and in this 
world of fights, and seemings, and 
poor, shameful compromises, a liv- 
ing ideal is 
fortune. 


a terrible hostage to 
For that ideal suffers with 
others’ suffering as if it were one’s 
own,and is ashamed in other’s shame 
even beyond the rightfully 
and ”’- 


‘() she said that so often! Listen! 


one 
shamed ; 


* Hadst thou been false to me alone, 


I gladly could forget H 
But false to se// O baser sin! 
I do remember yet ! 


——“ and 


‘1 wish I might have borne the woe 
Of love forever unrequited, 


And kept as noble, all my life, 
Che man my woman's soul had knighted 


* | thought that pain was hard to bear; 


’l'was light, beside this sordid sorrow; 


That I can part with him today, 


\nd hope we may not meet tomorrow! 


“ And again — 
‘TI cannot put in subtle words 
The mischief you have done ; 


But there’s a difference in the breeze 
\ difference in the sun 


“ I would forgive the sleepless nights, 
I would forgive the pain, 

If you could only give me back 

My own, old world again!”’ 

“ How like Amy Levy! One 
guesses that if Fate had not opened 
for poor Anne Aldrich the Dark 
Door, the intolerable piteousness of 
life, the intolerable ache of forever 
outraged ideals might have guided 
her frail hand, as it did that of her 
sister singer, to push for herself that 
door ajar.’’ 

——* How can anyone bear that 
piteousness and that outrage, who is 
soul-sensitive enough to apprehend 
them ?” 

‘“‘Some of us couldn't, if we only 
knew the Love-side of life,”’ said the 
Office Cat. “But souls like ours, 
that are perhaps made of grass-stuff 
rather than flower-stuff, feed on 
other elements, and find life good. 
Myself I could not imagine turning 
my back on life willingly, while in 
life there were left Fight and Laugh- 
ter!” DorotHy LUNDT. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WinsLow’s Soo1H1nG Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrheea. 
Twenty-Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
druggists throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup. 


Suffolk Bureau 
oF Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every descrip- 
tion in all parts of the United States and Canada 
examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Real 
Esiate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and all Le- 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and defends suits. 
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Beecham’s pills for consti. 
pation 10% and 25%. 


book at your druggist's and 


go by it. 


Annus! sales more than 6,000,000 borce 


FEET AND SHOES. 


HE reason so many womer 
cold feet is because 
wear their shoes large en 
the N. Y. Tribune. To 
the feet must have free cir: 
air, and in close-fitting, 
cramped, shoes it is imposs 
them to be in a healthy cor 
Boots or slippers of patent 
are not be commended { 
wear. They either ‘dra 
or are too cold and thin 
worn over a patent leat 
should invariably be lin 
lined rubber injurir 
greatly. 
Women 


are coming 
more to consider a sensil 
of their feet a mark of go 
well as a positive comfort 
is room tor improvement 
who can 
weal not 
dividually. The shape 
of the foot should be cons 
even more care than ar 
other members of the bod 
A boot was recently m 
fashionable shoemaker 
who was quite 
feet were otherwise than 
‘‘ Her instep,” said the 
is flattened ‘all out of | 
all along she has only t! 
her feet were simply not 
hey are not well forme: 
but the deformity ha 
come about through del 
health, fand not natur 
Probably as a child he: 
ordinary 
defect 


woman 


hel; 


shoes made 


unaware 


shape. To 

now apparent 

heel higher under the ho 
foot than on the back. The 
would not be noticed whe: 
walking, because the | 
shoe would be even; b 
readily see now how m 
the heel has had to be 
rather, how the hollow 


and changed to suit her 
formation. 

‘« Corns are nothing bu 
protest, an effort to pr 
jured part, and likewis« 
falling,’ with gristly for 
neath the bottom of the f 
effort at self-protectio: 
customers—people 
physicians—from al 
country, from Maine 
cisco. We study thei: 
needs, and always put in 
the poor, maltreated 
that willing servant of 
unappreciative man, 
demands the best it can 
bestows so little care 
upon it. To my mind,! 
free play they get, the five 
foot might just as well 
made all joined together 
any moving muscles. The 
the Creator made them t 
like the fingers of the 
count for something, but 
ignored.” 


sent 


} 
, 
i 


There isa proverb that 
gle for existence a race 
ers will ultimately overc 
consuming people. Ili 
Turkey and the souther: 
Europe must yield to | 
England. 
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lways Louis XVI coats are a little more 
“orate, being double-breasted 
fastening from the breast-line 


ry 
elaborate waistcoat show- 





Pethans th 
: laps 


% the most popular design 
deb the coat with skirts extend- 
here the coat 
PS also, a i ‘front’ being set 
Since this front may be changed 
1 as you like, and since the 
‘or the coat can thus bechanged, 
“sign is to be commended. 
evening 


5 only to the hips ; 


Stor 





snows , 


as 


& often 


Pars 


use, the coat effect is 


a : 5 
a : ed by a pair of tabs in front, 
ow? . W€tule about sleeves laid down 
es mar — is often to be revoked. A 
sete petty evening bodice that adapts 
t eo = to composite planning has 


Ys of pink and a pointed vest 
pink, the latter extending from 
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COATS AND BODICES. the décolletége to its point at the 
TuUERE is every indication that Waist line. Che rest of the bodice 
4 taney coats will take the place is of heavy white embroided silk. 
$" popular blouse and fancy he white silk ends at the waist- 
oa for the coming season. The line in the back, all the way to the 
we is to be welcomed, for the front except for a pair of little tabs 
* coat-bodice is open to endless that hang below the waist line in 
tion and can be madeto suit front. The decolletége is narrow 
vam and square, and bands of fur pass 
o-member only that the coat it. over the shoulders. 
Sihaeed be all of one material, the The becoming loose panel front 
’ erial appearing as the is retained for use with coat-bodices 
eaistcoat over which the 4 jaunty little coat being cut away 
Facing of a second or sharply to the tails at the back, the 
material may appear on cuffs Waistcoat being a box-pleat panel 
rs andin the lining of the that hangs in the approved and 
rhe coat itself, however, its ¢Stablished way from the stock 
-' and sleeves. must be all one Collar. Theedges of the coat fasten 
nd color, or the effect is Smugly under the box-pleat. This 
ineffective. design adapts itself to street or 
. dice adapts itself to reception dress, a pretty finish for 
J andallcolors. Instreet the sleeve being a panel set on the 
nee open coat and plain top of the sleeve from the wrist to 
twill prevail for spring, as they the elbow, to sais. rr with the 
st vear. the at opening ove waistcoat panel. 
- —m , pene Peres Siete For summer we will have all sorts 
ly to the throat. The waist. Of pretty, dainty silk coats, and 
: ‘may be practically a bodice, these will be worn with skirt and 
reaches below the waist-line, blouse bodice. Since skirt and 
leither in a rounded point or blouse bodice may correspond and 
three or four tabs. the coat be of contrasting material 
course. you May wear afancy and color, you will see how easily a 
se or fancy waist instead pretty coat may be designed to 
it, but the close-fitting Wear with some of last year's round 
way of waistcoat is prone and sen skirt wash dresses 
ve already on hand. 
The coat to be worn over such is Neck fixings are still much in 
lvet and matches the Vogue, now is the time to make up 
s cut in one with its ll your odds and ends of velvet and 
ese ripple at the back but silk and lace. Spreading yokes, 
se at the sides. The coat that fasten in the back are shield- 
ms back in wide revers. and like in front, and that extend in 
ngs open enough to show a erratic points and scallops, are made 
tty lining. There is a fancy of velvet lined with contrasting silk, 
jing the skirt with the material ¢laborated with rhinestone buttons 
; for waisteant and using a third and big collar bow at the back. 
naterial and color for coat lining. These are worn over any sort of 
\ suggested composite is a coat bodice. Such collar yokes fit best 
ck and skirt of dark blue, worn overa Over a loose blouse front, the blouse 
- mooth cloth high-neck waistcoat of being carefully fastened to the 
leep green. The skirt is faced under side of the collar; otherwise 
e’s rithereen cloth, the coat lined with the collar is likely to bend outward, 
black silk, and the revers black showing an ugly daylight space 
, between it and the dress. 
toned coats are countless. Another neck and shoulder ac- 
may button single-breasted up cessory, also of velvet, extends 
front to the eat - pretty widely over the shoulders and 
» short skirts are set jauntily narrows to the waist, where it is 
nd no second material appears finished with ree and ends, 
. : . these being the finish also of the 
This design suits charmingly Maa et 
tiny check goods that make up lt to correspond. Between the 
fresh i ‘n. : 1 to the waist, a 
eh and suitably for spring panels that extenc ; 
f wt, The skirts of the coat must wide insertion of lace is set, and 
kless e properly faced. the stock collar corresponds to the 
: rosettes and ends. 


For these neck affairs suit your 
model to your material. From a 
yard to three yards is available for 
neck use. 


A GRACEFUL FIGURE. 


HE woman who, as ovr phrase 
goes, ‘keeps her waist’ im- 
agines she tricks time. This is a 
sad mistake. She should exert the 
most careful watchfulness, and 
directly the hips begin to widen, the 
waist should be allowed to spread 
also. Grace is not the maintaining 
of the circumference of the waist, 
but the avoiding of a sudden clumsy 
outward curve over the hips. A 
small waist, above which the figure 
spreads suddenly and below which 
the lines are all wrong, is worse than 


a disfigurement. A Pesihee waist is 
beautiful and right only when the 
outline of the figure above and below 
the waist warrants its slenderness. 
To corset the waist closely, and to 
subject the hips te the savage con- 
striction of close drawn corsets is to 
increase the flesh in this part of the 
body and ruin all outline. If you 
find you are growing clumsy below 
the belt-line, it means not that you 
are wearing your corsets too loose, 
but that 


you are not exercising 
enough. Take to vigorous and 


reasonable exercising of the muscles 
below the waist, rigidly maintain an 


erect carriage, and the fault will 
promptly correct itself. Massage 
and gymnastics, regular diet, good 


health and no corset pressure are the 
preventatives of such ugly flesh. 
Mere increase of pressure is a cer- 
tain defeat of the object planned for. 


WHEELWOMEN IN ENGLAND. 


NEW occupation is looming ap 


on the impecunious woman’s 
horizon, It is a significant fact, 
says an English newspaper, that 
mothers who advertise for govern- 


esses require a knowledge, upon the 
instructress’s part, of cycling, in 
der that she may accompany 
young charges when they go 
a-wheeling. It seems likely that a 
new employment may open up for 
women in the form of cycling chaper- 
onage. 

In regard to the much discussed 
question of dress,a skirt long enough 
to reach six or seven inches below 
the knees, this being short enough 
to render pedalling easy, seems to 
find many advocates. Few 
are really 
bockers. 


Or- 
her 


people 

decided about knicker 
The other morning one of 
two girl cyclists on the platform of 
a country station wore a short skirt, 
the other knickerbockers. The con- 
trast was remarkable, the latter look- 
ing conspicuous and far from grace- 
ful. She could not even walk about 
without imitating a masculine swag” 
ger and thrusting her hands in her 
pockets. She was not an impressive 
figure, all her femininity having dis- 
appeared. 

There is a skirt which English 
women are wearing for cycling which 
gives perfect freedom and makes 
life on wheels worth living. The pe- 
culiarity of this skirt is the clever 
introduction of wide trouser, 
which gives the freedom of a knick- 
erbocker with the appearance of an 
ordinary walking skirt. It is made 
of serge or tweed, lined with silk. A 
blouse and short jacket complete 
the costume. 

The clever English girl who wishes 
to gotoa dinner party or a dance 
and does not own that luxury, a car- 
riage, mounts her wheel, in wheeling 
costume, her evening dress neatly 
folded up in a box or bag being se- 
cured to the bicycle, and off she 
goes with her escort, and upon her 
arrival at the scene of festivities 
slips into her gown as easily as you 
please. 


a 


At the pharmacy of J. S. Dudley, 
Park Square, may be found all those 
little articles for the toilet, so neces- 
sary to the dressing-table, as well as 
everything generally kept in a well- 
equipped drug store. Especial at- 
tention is devoted to prescriptions. 


For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs. Wins_ow’s SootuinG Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Giese 
25¢. a bottle Sold_by all druggists eyerywhere 
Be sure andask forMes. WinsLow’s SOoTHING SyruP 





A Skin of Beautyis a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


uRig FIES as well as Beautifies the 


in, Noother cosmetic will do it 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Patches, 
rl? Rash, and Skin 

diseases, and 
% every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the, test of 43 
erp no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name. The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, said to a 
lady of the Aautton (a patient): “As you ladies will 
use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations. ”" One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the ski: 

FRED T 





a. 
HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 


St., N. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N. Y, City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers 
("Beware of Base imitations $1,000 Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same 
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ALWAYS GIVE 
SATISFACTION 
+: THE BEST MADE :- 
NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 


HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


L. E. Fletcher & C0. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 
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ONE-HALF SIZE OF GOX 


POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 
is more popular to-day than ever before. 


POZZONTS 
is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 
refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. 
A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 


With every box of POZZONTS a mag~ 


nificent Scovill’s GOLD PUFF 
BOX is 








given free of ¢ 


harge. 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK 


By E. G. 


SRC 
SS a 


HE history ofthe present dra- 
matic week is indeed a brief 
and simple one; the history of mere 
repetition, more or less successful. 
Theatre-going interest has centred 
on the fine performances of German 
opera,at the Boston Theatre,of which 
extended account is given elsewhere. 
At the Boston Museum, The Pris- 
oner of Zenda remains high in pub 
lic favor, and Mr. Sothern’s charm- 
ing Xassendy/ and Mr. Sutton’s 
dashing AHfentzau, give much delight 
to lovers of vivid dramatic character 
ization. Atthe Tremont Theatre, 
The Merry Monarch has waked 
hearty and unregretted laughter. 
At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
Peter Daily, in The Night Clerk, 
has roused the gallery gods to fren- 
zied enthusiasm with his robust 
mirth-making. At the Park Theatre, 
A Contented Woman ends tonight 
for the time being, her stay in the 
city, so many of whose play-goers 
will be far from contented to miss 
her charming presence. 


That Iolanthe should be contin- 
ued for the coming week at the Cas- 
tle Square Theatre is by no means 
surprising when all the facts are 
taken into consideration. Gilbert's 
book can never grow old, the wit is 
pungent and the conditions of which 
it treats are in no way different now 
from what they were when the opera 
was firstgiven. In fact the public 
are perhaps even more conversant 
now with the foibles of the House 
of Lords than they were formally 
and it is upon this that most of the 
comedy depends. Sullivan’s music 
is in strict accord with the satirical 
nature ofthe book. It never rises 
above or falls below, it is an accom- 
paniment rather than an exponent, 
so that the full force of the author’s 
wit is never clouded, but rather 
brought out with more clearness. 
As for the company, one can only 
marvel at the ready ease with which 
one week ago they stepped out of 
the heaviest kind of Grand Opera 
on Saturday night and on Monday 
night frisked and frolicked as though 
amusement were the chief end of 
their labors: 

Miss Mason in the title role is all 
one could wish for and her music is 


given with delicacy and finish that | 


is most enjoyable. Miss Lane has 
redoubled her charming hold on her 
admirers by her performance of 
Phyllis. She is dainty, and in every 
movement seems the embodiment of 
the girlish simplicity everyone looks 
for in the role. As the Fairy Queen 
Miss Leighton is seen to good ad- 
vantage, while her lieutenants Misses 
Ladd and Quinlan and Wynn are 
dainty and alluring. Mr. Wolff eas- 
ily leads the male cast as the Lord 
Chancellor, it is a part thoroughly in 
his way and he renders it with great 
unction. Mr. Murray, Mr. Persse 
and Mr. Wooley, and Mr. Clark are 
well cast and perform their allotted 
parts in a thorough manner. 

The production is well up to the 
Castle Square standard, the two 
scenes of the opera being new and 
novelin treatment. The Fairy Dell 
of Act I is a beautiful set, while the 
massive House of Parliament in Act 
II, with its illuminated tower and the 
rising moon, is distinctly impressive. 


Sutherland 


SLOSS 


The crowns of the fairies and the 
tops of their jewelled wands flame 
with tiny sparks that wink with glee 
to the refrain of the tripping music. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan season 
has started in with a substantial suc 
cess and productions of the remain- 
ing operas will be watched for with 
eagerness. 

The Boucicault—Martinot combin- 
ation returns to the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre next Monday after a suc- 
cessful tour of the New England cir- 
cuit and will undoubtedly renew the 
phenomenal patronage with which 
it was favored during the revival of 
the Boucicault dramas. For the 
opening week of the return engage- 
ment the always popular, strongly 
picturesque play, Harbor Lights, will 
be given by an unusually good cast, 
including all the favorites of the com- 
bination and such competent people 
as William H. Lytell, Mrs. Hillman 
and Miss Blanche Hillman who have 
been especially engaged in addition, 
with a complete outfit of new scen 
ery and costumes and surprisingly 
novel mechanical effects. A party 
of sailors from the receiving ship 
Wabash at the Navy Yard will add 
to the realism of several of the 
scenes. Harbor Lights is the work 
of Sims & Pettitt and was first pro- 
duced at the Adelphi Theatre, Lon- 
don, Dec. 23, 1885. 


The last two weeks of Mr. E. H. 
Sothern in The Prisoner of Zenda at 
the Boston Museum areannounced to 
commence on Monday. Mr.Sothern 
in this charming play has shown 
himself the leading romantic juvenile 
actor of today. As Mr. Sothern 
does not play The Prisoner of Zenda 
anywhere in New England excepting 
the present engagement in Boston, 
it has become the custom to organ- 
ize parties in the outlying towns and 
cities to visit his performances. In 
spite of the strong counter-attrac- 
tions, therefore, there has been no 
diminution of the business at the 
Museum, and the close of the six 
weeks’ engagement of Mr. Sothern 
at this house will show a financial 
record unsurpassed at any other 
theatre in the city of Boston. Seats 
are now on sale for all the remaining 
performances, which will include the 
usual Wednesday and Saturday mat- 
inees in both weeks. 


The lovers of rollicking fun free 
from any taint of coarsenessare prom- 
ised a treat in The Strange Advent- 
ures of Miss Brown, which will suc- 
ceed A Contented Woman at the 
Park Theatre Monday,Feb. 10. This 
play, which is reputed to be a genu- 
ine farce-comedy, dependent wholly 
upon its own story for success and 
not upon extraneous matter such as 
introduced songs or specialties, is by 
Robert Buchanan and C. Marlowe. 
It was produced a year ago for the 
first time at the V audeville Theatre 
in London where it had a run of al- 
most two hundred nights. Then it 
was transferred to Terry’s Theatre, 
where it still holds the boards. It 
was Mr. Fred Terry's intention to 
bring the play to this country, but 
its popularity in London debarred 
him from so doing, and he disposed 
of the American rights to John R. 
Rogers who produced it at the Stand- 


ard ‘Theatre ; in New York some three 


weeks ago. Miss Brown will make 
her bow here with her whole New 
York cast, and there is hardly a 
doubt that she will repeat her Eng- 
lish and Metropolitan triumphs. 

The story of the play, very briefly 
told, is this: ‘Miss Brown’ is a 
dashing cavalry officer, Captain 
Courteney, who has been disguised 
as a girl, by his brother officer Major 
O’Gallagher, and his wife, in order 
that he may escape arrest for the 
offence of marryinga ward in Chan- 
cery, without the permission of the 
Lord High Chancellor. In the dis- 
guise of ‘Miss Brown,’ he is in- 
stalled by his friend, Major O’Gal- 
lagher, in a female seminary as a 
pupil. His wife has been rudely 
sent back to this institution of learn- 
ing, immediately after her marriage, 
and it is to help her to escape from its 
clutches that the captain takes this 
step. The _ ludicrous __ situations 
follow upon each other in almost 
ceaseless succession. Of course, 
before the play ends all its compli 
cations are cleared up and the young 
couple are safely re-united. 


Among the novelties at Keith’s 
next week will be Hill and Hull, the 
monarchs of acrobatic comedy, with 
their funny ‘doll,’ which is really a 
human being, whom the other two 
throw about the stage as carelessly 
as if it was something of the sawdust 
variety. Mr. Keith’s very latest 
importations from Europe will make 
their début. This is Lolo, Lola, 
Leola and Sylvester, three women 
and a man, clever trapese artists, 
who perform daring feats over the 
heads of the audience. The clever 
Knighton brothers and the Johnson 
troupe, who made such a hit the 
past week will be held over. Milton 
Aborn’s operetta company will pro- 
duce a pocket edition of The Mi- 
kado, and Lillie Western, the ac- 
complished lady instrumentalist, will 
perform on a variety of instruments, 
There is the customary long list of 
other first attractions. 


Mrs. Sol Smith Russell will be 
with the Marlowe-Tabor Company. 
Mrs. Russell is a vice-president of 
the Professional Woman’s League. 


In spite of the very bad weather, 
the Bijou was well-filled with an 
audience {enthusiastic in spite of 
rain and amateur shortcomings. 
The performance was unique in that 
men appeared neither in audience 
nor on the stage. 

The Playgoers’ regular meeting 
Tuesday was delightfully informal, 
earnest and _ interesting. The 
Prisoner of Zenda was considered, 
members present speaking in serious 
and friendly discussion. 


We are to have the New York 
success, The Adventures of Miss 
Brown, but not with the New York 
Company. 

Few of the many admirers of 
handsome Boyd Putnam know that 
he has a very pretty sister, resident 
with her mother here in Boston. 


Pretty Ida Conquest, who lately 
made so charming a Barbara Reece 
in Marse Van, has been promoted 
to the leading part in The Fatal 
Card. 

The Playgoers are informally At 
Home Tuesday, the 11th, from 3 to 
5-30. 

The Shop Girl could stay a good 


deal longer and still crowd the 
Hollis. 


Too Much Johnson, which has 
been playing the New England Cir- 
cuit, is now off to Albany. Several 
members of the company, including 
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Amusements. 


B.F.KEITH'S 


Week of FEBRUARY Io. 
Sir John Hewelt's 


MARIONETTES, 


the Cleverest Mechanical 
the World —an unendi 
delight for the childre 


Aborn Operatta Company, 


in a pocket edition of ««THE MIKADO.” 


CASTLE 


“i Tremont St., 
Tel. o77 Tre mont. 


MONDAY, FEB. 10, 


Beginning of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Season with 


IOLANTHE. 


2nd and LAST WEEK. 
70 People on the 
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and § Mats. Wed., Sat. (at ‘ for Every 
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